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ISTORY repeats as Canadian Pacific extends 
another of Canada’s frontiers . . . this time 
northward . . . this time by air! 


More than half a century ago Canadian Pacific 
drove its steel across Canada, linking ocean to ocean 
by rail. There followed great ships plying the broad 
Pacific . . . then the Atlantic. Now, opening wide the 
door to Canada’s New North, Canadian Pacific Air 
Lines reaches out to tap new and fabulous resources 
. .. to give access to the short, roof-of-the-world air 
routes to Europe and Asia. 


Today these northern air routes form a vital link 


OVER THE NORTH 


Beyond 


in global war strategy. Tomorrow they will help to 
reshape the commercial map of the world . . . for the 
shortest distance from Toronto or Detroit to China 
and India is via the Yukon and Alaska! Dedicated 
now to bringing victory nearer (90°, of its total 
traffic is connected with the war effort), Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines will be ready to build and serve a 
greater Canada when peace returns. 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE By AIR 


by J. A. WILSON 


HE quest for the short route to the 

Orient began in 1492 with Christopher 
Columbus first voyage. Many voyages 
and a_ generation passed before men 
realized that the Americas barred the way 
to Cathay and Zipangu and that another 
and wider ocean had to be crossed before 
reaching the fabulous lands of the Orient 

The search for a navigable passage in 
the north to the Western Sea still continues 
and has taken a heavy toll of brave mens 
lives, during the past four and a half 
centuries [The Cabots (1498) extended 
the knowledge of the northeast coast of 
America past New England, Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton to Newfoundland and 
Labrador Jacques Cartier entered the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and Bay of Chaleur 
in 1534 and, finally, in 1535, penetrated 
the St. Lawrence as far as the Rapids at 
Lachine which blocked further progress 
The name ‘Lachine still perpetuates his 
belief that he had reached China! Henry 
Hudson entered the inland sea which bears 
his name and perished there in lol]. Since 
then a long succession of fine seamen have 
striven valiantly, with little success, to 
break the icy barriers which bar all efforts 
to achieve marine navigation of the North- 
west Passage to the Orient 

With the advent of flying, the search 
for the short route to Asia entered a new 
phase, and during the last twenty years 
there has been a growing realization of the 
possibilities of air routes in high northern 
latitudes’ The study of these has led to 
the production of maps on new projections 
many of which seem strange to the eve 
accustomed to Mercator This projection 
is most valuable but its limitations must 
he recognized However convenient it 
may be for moderate latitudes, as one goes 
farther north (or south) the distortion 
hecomes increasingly grotesque. [lor high 
latitudes a polar projection gives a much 
clearer picture of the relation of the land 
masses of the Northern Hemisphere. A 
glance at this map shows why the shortest 
way from New York to Cairo is by the 
Straits of Belle Isle and why the Great 
Circle joining Winnipeg and Vladivostok 
passes through Northwestern Canada, the 
Yukon and Alaska, and across Bering 
Strait to Siberia 


A study of the globe or a polar projec- 
tion map reveals that Canada s position in 
the northern half of the Western Hemis- 
phere places her in an_ exceptionally 
favourable position with relation to all air 
routes from this continent to both Europe 
and Asia 

This has been recognized by _ those 
interested in the administration of Civil 
\eronautics in Canada from the earliest 
days, and every opportunity has been 
taken to push forward investigations into 
the problems of air navigation in our 
northern regions. An Aeronautical Research 
Committee was formed under the National 
Research Council in February, 1920, and 
since then. has pursued an active pro- 
gramme of research giving particular atten- 
tion to the design, equipment and operation 
of aircraft under Arctic conditions. This. 
together with the practical experience 
gained by commercial and governmental! 
services in the operation of aircraft in low 
temperatures, has produced a solution for 
every difficulty as yet encountered in the 
whole field of Arctic flying. The meteoro- 
logical and communications problems have 
also been overcome as far as Nature will 
permit. lo-day, with proper facilities and 
precautions, aircraft may be flown with 
safety and regularity over any part ofthe 
Arctic. The fact that an air route may 
pass over high latitudes or even the Pole 
itself will be no hindrance to its successful 
operation in the future 

The Northwest Airway hardly comes 
within that category. however. as Fair- 
hanks (64° 49’ \_). its present terminus 
lies about three degrees south of the 
\rctic Circle (06° 67’ N Its extension 
westward through Siberia to Manchuria 
and China. which will surely become in 
post-war years one of the worlds major 
air routes, does not cross the Circle The 
(Canadian section of the Northwest Airway 
begins at Edmonton (53° 34’ N_) and after 
traversing the Peace River country passes 
by the valley of the Liard in northern 
British Columbia to Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory. Its extension crosses the Alaska 
Boundary near Snag at about 63° 00’ N 
en route to Fairbanks, Alaska (64° 49’ N.) 
The principal cities in northern Europe 
including London. Berlin, Stockholm 
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Leningrad and lie similar 
latitudes 

latitude alone. however. is not a sate 
guide to climatic conditions which are 


attected by other tactors, notably altitude 
ocean currents and proximity to large 
hodies of water 

Though comparatively near settlement 
the country traversed by the Northwest 
\irway. because of inaccessibility 


remained a terra incognita awaiting the 
development of air transport 
The difficulties of navigation on the 


Liard River defeated all efforts to open up 


the country and barred the way to all 
except a few hardy trappers and _ pros- 
pectors lhe Hudson Bay Post at Fort 


Haleut was abandoned for this reason. and 
the posts at Lower Post and Frances Lake 


have been kept open tor more than a 
century now only by the most strenuous 
efforts [The direct approach up the Liard 


by way of Edmonton and Fort Simpson on 
the \lackenzie River has been long aban- 
doned in tavour of the circuitous route 
from Vancouver up the Pacific Coast to 
Wrangel, thence by the Stikine and Dease 
Rivers to Lower Post [his route, though 
ong and tedious, had the great merit ot 
avoiding the canyons of the Liard. impas- 
sable barriers to practical navigation 

[br Charles Camsell. CMG. knows 
the country better than any other living 
person. Ona tormer occasion* he lectured 
on his travels through it as a voung man 
carrving the winter mail from Wrangel to 
Simpson on toot more than once. and again 
passing through the area during the winter 
of 18%-7 on his wavy to the Yukon from 
Simpson via the Liard. Frances, Pelly and 
Yukon Rivers a herculean task He 
and his companions left their canoes in 


mid-November at the eastern end of the 
*“Elying thr th Northwestern Canada’, \larch 
seaplane 


British Colum- 
bia, 1999 


PASSAGE BY AIR 
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lLiard Canyon, and spent winter 
portaging their outfit to the headwaters ot 
the Pelly River where they arrived in 
mid-May. There they built a scow and 
descended the Pelly and Yukon to Dawson 
City. Hundreds started out hopetulls 
from LE:dmonton in 1897 by the same route 
but only a handful reached Dawson City 
[he inaccessibility of the area has led to 
the spread of legends of its terrors. The 
fabulous “tropical valley lies near the 
Liard Canyon and it is only a few months 
since the press was filled with tales of 
“frozen tundra impenetrable forest 
and “bottomless muskeg . describing the 
route of the airway and the Alaska High- 
way which was referred to as an engineer- 
ing monstrosity impossible of completion 
The completion of both airway and 
highway in record time and without meet- 
ing any but the normal problems of con- 


struction is the best answer to these 
slanders The truth is that the airway 
passes over a series of beautiful open 
plateaux and valleys, exceptionally well- 


timbered tor the greater part of the way 
from Dawson Creek to Whitehorse Though 
it traverses some rough country at the 
canyon of the Liard and again between 
Watson Lake and Whitehorse. it nowhere 
crosses the main range of the Rockies 


The experience of flying over the 
Northwest Airway route from the Inter- 
national Boundary to the Yukon-Alaska 


Boundary is unforgettable. For |,000 miles 
the Rockies form a rampart to the west 
in full view allthe way. On the flight one 
passes over some of the great rivers of the 
continent, the Saskatchewan at Edmonton 
flowing to Hudson Bay: the mighty Atha- 
haska hastening to the Arctic: the Peace 
and Liard hurrying eastward to join thei: 
waters with the \Mlackenzie: the 
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Lewes at Whitehorse at the head of 2,100 
miles of uninterrupted navigation on the 
Yukon to the Bering Straits. As the flight 
nears the Alaska Boundary some of the 
greatest peaks in North America can be 
plainly seen shining in the sun far to the 
west. The Dominion Government is to be 
congratulated on the reservation of this 
area as a National Park in December, 1942 

It is essentially a land of sunshine, a 
semi-arid country with comparatively little 
snow and, strangely enough, little wind 
(he average annual precipitation is || 25 
inches at Whitehorse, 14 inches at Watson 
lake and Fort Nelson. and 15.75 inches at 
fort St. John, as compared with 17.50 
inches at Ldmonton and 3467 inches at 
Ottawa It is cold in winter but no colder 
than on the Prairies, and as far north as 
the Liard River the growing season is 
longer than that at Calgary and Edmonton 
[he minimum temperature recorded in 
September, 1942. on the southern section 
of the highway between Lower Post and 
Lawson Creek was 31.79° This was per- 
haps exceptional, but the fact remains that 
the average length of the growing season 
at Fort St. John is 108 days and at Fort 
Nelson 103 days as compared with 98 davs 
at Edmonton 

Che writer picked a bunch of sweet peas 
in the Departments garden at Fort 
Nelson on October 5th. Nasturtiums. zin- 
nias and other flowers were still in full 
bloom, while all the vegetables grown in 
our gardens here in Ottawa thrive lux- 
uriantly. The long summer days in these 


Dog team on trail to Fort Nelson 
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latitudes encourage rapid growth while the 
comparatively low altitude, 1,400 feet 
above sea-level, as compared with Calgary 
3.545 feet and Edmonton, 2,185 feet, tends 
to moderate the climate. In winter Chinook 
winds bring occasional spells of mild 
weather which mitigate its severity 

The country is covered with fine stands 
of spruce, jack pine, poplar and birch. All 
timber required for construction purposes 
was cut on the spot and manufactured at 
our own sawmills at Nelson and Watson 
Lake The quality of the spruce is very 
fine, logs up to 18 inches in diameter are 
plentiful, as are poles for wireless masts up 
to 80 or 100 feet 

Because the difficulties of transporta- 
tion to the interior made the price o! 
gasoline for refuelling almost prohibitive 
the early flights to the Yukon and Alaska 
through Canada were made by the route 
following the trom Edmonton to 
Hazelton, then through the Coast Range 
to Telegraph Creek at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Stikine and on to Atlin, British 
Columbia. and Whitehorse, Yukon Ter- 
ritory. Though the country traversed was 
much more difficult, fuel was obtainable at 
moderate prices and in quantity at these 
points 
The first recorded flight from the 
Lnited States to Alaska was made in 1920 
by four US Army De Havilland “4's 
In advance of the flight a pathfinding 
expedition made a survey to choose 
suitable landing fields and arrange for 
fuel and supplies Captain J. A. LeRoyer 
an Inspector of the Civil Aviation Branch 
accompanied the LS. Army party on this 
reconnaissance to assist them in making 
the arrangements and gain knowledge oi 
flying conditions in the districts to be 
traversed The route chosen was that just 
mentioned and it continued to be used tor 
the reasons given above till the air mail 
service was established by the route o! 
the present airway in 1937 

The pioneer fixed base operator in 
northern British Columbia was Major 
(; A. Thompson, who established an 
aerodrome and seaplane base at Hazelton 
British Columbia, in 1922. He flew a 
Junkers L. seaplane, serving the area 
traversed by the CN.R. between Prince 
George and Prince Rupert and made many 
flights into the relatively unknown districts 
north of the railway, using advance bases 
at Thutade Lake and the headwaters of the 
l-indlay River near Sifton Pass 
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POLAR PROJECTION 


[he first flight into the Lpper Liard to Dease Lake and thence down the Dease 
\alley of which there is any record was’ River to its junction with the Liard at 


made in the summer of 1925 when Lt- Lower Post. The party spent the summer 
Colonel J. Scott Williams, MIC. AFC prospecting in the Liard Valley making 
tlew a Vickers “Viking” Amphibian carry-_ flights north as far as Frances Lake and 


ing a party of geologists and prospectors the headwaters of the Pelly River and 
trom Prince Rupert via Wrangel. Alaska, southeast to the canyon of the Liard and 
lelegraph Creek and Dease Lake to Lower returned safely to their base without 
Post Local arrangements were made at incident in the fall 

lelegraph Creek to freight five tons of The development of the present route 
tuel and supplies over the 75-mile portage east of the mountains via the Liard Valley 
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The canyon of the Liard 


was gradual. commencing with occasional 
flights into the interior north from the 
Peace River country, east from Wrangel 
Alaska, and Atlin. British Columbia, and 
west from Simpson to serve trappers and 
prospectors wishing to work in this hitherto 
remote hinterland which gradually became 
better known. Flights of this nature are 
conducted quietly for obvious reasons, but 
Stanley MacMillan of Edmonton is known 
to have made some 20 flights into the 
Liard and Nahani Valleys from bases on 
the Mackenzie and Peace Rivers 

In the Yukon Territory continuous 
tlving operations began in 1927 when the 
late “Andy Cruikshanks established a 
charter service based on Whitehorse The 
[Treadwell Yukon Mining Company started 
a flying service for exploration and trans- 
portation in the Mayo, Yukon Territory 
district in 1928. The late Patrick Burke 
in 1929 flew a seaplane on exploration 
work from Atlin, British Columbia, to 
Teslin. Yukon Territory, and beyond to 
lower Post and eventually lost his life 
near the headwaters of the Liard River 


some 150 miles northwest ot Watson Lake 
ID R Maclaren. DSO. DEC. ot 
Vancouver also took part in these earl 
exploratory operations 

[he need for, and advantage of, flying 
services in these inaccessible districts led 
to the establishment during the early 
thirties of regular passenger. treight and 
finally mail services by Northern Airways 
Limited of Carcross and the British Yukon 
Navigation Company of Whitehorse to 
serve the needs of the local communities 
and the travelling public 

In 1935, Pacific Airways, an Alaskan 
operator, applied for a permit to establish 
an internationa! service connecting Juneau 
with Fairbanks, with a stop at Whitehorse 
Yukon Territory This was granted This 
service greatly improved communications 
to central Alaska Later Pan American 
\irwavs absorbed Pacific Alaska. and, in 
1940. applied for a permit to extend the 
Lnited States service from Juneau south- 
wards to Seattle down the coast of British 
Columbia After some months trial of! 
this was found 


route. it impossible to 


Hell's Gate on the canyon of the Liard 


maintain regular schedules because of 
adverse weather. Pan American then asked 
tor temporary permission to operate 
through central British Columbia via the 
rraser River Valley with a stop for re- 
fuelling at Prince George and thence to 
Juneau through the Coast Range, which 
was granted 

The long distance and round-the-world 
flights followed the direct route to kd- 
monton. Parker Cramer. Nome to New 
York in 1928; Wiley Post, 1930 and 1931 
and Jimmy Mattern. all flew from [air- 
banks to Edmonton following roughly the 
present airwa\ The advantages of this 
route over that across the mountains 
farther west soon became apparent to all 
who were interested 

l-oremost among those was (rant 
\icConachie, a voung E-dmonton pilot who 
had graduated in the hard school of flying 
frozen fish from outlying lakes in northern 
\lberta and Saskatchewan to railhead for 
shipment. MecConachie, by his energy and 
personality, had built up a_ ftreighting 
business in the country northwest of 


t-<dmonton and soon established himsel! as 
a pilot willing to go anywhere on charter 
flights for trappers and prospectors. In 
1934 he made his first flight through tothe 
Yukon, not by the Northwest Airway via 
Nelson and Watson Lake, but by Jasper 
Prince George, Fort St. James, Dease Lake 
Teslin and Carcross with two Fokker 
Universal aircraft piloted by himself and 
led Field 

Lt -Colonel Walter Hale, District Super- 
intendent of the Postal Service in Ed- 
monton, who had had much to do with the 
extension of the air mail service down to 
the Arctic Coast by way of Mackenzie 
River Valley, was also a strong advocate 
for the extension of the air mail service to 
the Yukon by the direct route and had 
kept his headquarters in Ottawa_ fully 
posted on its advantages 

Since its formation in 1919, the Civil 
\viation Branch in Ottawa had _ been 
watching the development of flying in the 
far north As noted above, Captain Le- 
Rover. one of its staff. made a reconnais- 
sance trip through northern British Colum- 
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hia to the Yukon and Alaska in 1920 
Squadron Leader R S Logan was sent to 
the Arctic Islands in 1922 to report on 
flying conditions there with a view to 
exploring the possibilities of a “short hop 
route by the Arctic to Europe as the 
\tlantic passage was still far beyond the 
range of contemporary aircrait 

No opportunity had been missed of 
extending the air mail services throughout 
Northern Canada The Post Office Depart- 
ment had been active. and, largely through 
the advocacy of air mails in’ Northern 
(‘anada by NMlessrs P Coolican and 
(seorge Herring. great strides had been 
made <A short and easy route to the 
Yukon and Alaska was the greatest need 
not then filled Hampered by lack of 
funds during the depression years. no 
positive steps toward this end had been 
possible, but in 1935 a survey of the 
alternative routes to the Yukon was 
authorized This was made by A ID 
\iclean. then Superintendent of Airways 
ina Fairchild “71 seaplane. chartered for 
the flight from Canadian Airways and 
flown by C H (Punch) Dickins, DFC 
one of the best known northern pioneer 
pilots) A good camera man, W_ Sunder- 
land. was carried so that a photographic 
record might be kept of the flight. Dr 
(‘harles Camsell was a passenger and acted 
as guide during the latter part of the 
flight. Hisstory of this flight has already 
heen told to The Canadian Geographical 
Society 

Mr. Meleans report left no doubt as 
to the best course to follow. The route via 
l-ort Nelson and Lower Post was not only 
shorter, but the climate and terrain were 
more favourable Though colder in winter 
and warmer in summer there was much less 
cloud and precipitation than on_ the 
western route through the mountains. It 
had the additional advantage that it could 
he flown at an altitude not exceeding 4.000 
feet over its whole length In fact. it lay 
entirely east of the main chain of the 
Rocky Mountains and only approached the 
Coastal Range at Whitehorse <A further 
check of the route was made in 1936 when 
the writer, accompanied by Mr J. R 
Robertson, then District Inspector of 
Western Airways in the Department of 
Transport, and Lt -Colonel Walter Hale of 
the Post Office Department. made a flight 
in a Waco seaplane piloted by Grant 
\icConachie. from Edmonton to Dawson 
and \layo, returning via Fort Nelson to 
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l-ort St. John. thence across the Rockies to 
Prince George and Vancouver to ascertain 
the feasibility of a connection with the 
route to Vancouver. which would undoubt- 
edly be called for — once an air mail service 
from L-dmonton to the Yukon was estab- 
lished 

[he next step was to obtain operating 
experience over the route at all seasons ot! 
the vear and under all weather conditions 
so as to confirm our expectations of its 
suitability. The Post Office. as ever. was 
ready to co-operate and a contract for a 
weekly air mail service, on skis in winter 
and floats in summer, between [Edmonton 
and Whitehorse via Fort St. John, Fort 
Nelson and Watson Lake. was let in 1937 
to Grant MecConachie s company, United 
\ir Transport, a mname_ subsequent! 
changed to Yukon Southern Air Transport 
\ vear later this contract was extended to 
give a direct connection via Fort St. John 
to Prince George and Vancouver The 
tratfic soon justified an increase in fre- 
quency. and in 1940 a twice-weekly mail 
service was instituted which was increased 
in 1941 to thrice weekly and finally in 1942 
a daily service was authorized 

The experience gained in the continuous 
operation of the route confirmed fully the 
[Department s expectations, and a decision 
was made to construct a modern airway as 
soon as funds could be obtained to build 
the necessary aerodromes and install the 
radio ranges and other aids to air naviga- 
tion An appropriation for preliminary 
work was asked for in 1938, and in the 
spring of 1939 an airway survey was finally 
authorized The work was under the 
general supervision of W. S_ Lawson 
District Inspector of Western Airways, and 
the ground survey party was headed by 
R. Crossley. an engineer with flying ex- 
perience Their instructions were to locate 
and make detailed contour surveys of 
aerodrome sites at Whitehorse. Watson 
Lake. Fort Nelson, Fort St. John and 
Grande Prairie with landing strips 3,000 
feet by 300 feet, all suitable for extension 
each to be served by a radio range station 
to be located so as to permit of instrument 
let-downs to the principal runway under 
conditions of poor visibility. If time per- 
mitted, additional emergency landing fields 
were to be located at points half way 
hetween Whitehorse and Watson Lake 
Watson Lake and Fort Nelson, Fort 
Nelson and Fort St. John, and Grande 
Prairie and Edmonton so as to give 
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landing fields at approximately |00-mile 
intervals over the whole route from White- 
horse to Edmonton. in accordance with 
standard airway practice 

[he survey parties were in the field 
when Canada entered the war in Septem- 
ber, 1939. There was some question ot 
withdrawing them to participate in the 
large and most urgent programme of work 
in connection with the location, survey and 
construction of the many aerodromes 
required for the British Commonwealth 
\ir Training Pian which had been entrusted 
to the Air Services Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Transport in the tall of that vear 
In view of the possibility of the United 
States being drawn into the war sooner or 
later it was decided to continue and 
expedite the completion of the survey ol 
the Northwest Airway because in that 
event it would immediately become of the 
highest’ strategic importance as giving 
direct access by the easiest route between 
the United States and Alaska Subsequent 
events have fully justified this decision 
lt enabled Canada to offer to the United 
States, when it entered the war in Decem- 
her, 1941, the free use of an airway remote 
trom the Pacific Coast and tree from danger 
of enemy attack, equipped with modern 
aids to air navigation, connecting with the 
airway systems of Canada and the Lnited 
States at Edmonton and Vancouver and 
leading into the heart of Alaska at Fair- 
hanks 


Sawmill at Fort Nelson 
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lhe airway survey party returned to 
civilization at Edmonton in January. 1940 
bringing detailed engineering surveys and 
reports on the main airports and radio 
range station sites and preliminary surveys 
of alternative sites for the intermediate 
fields Ihe work of preparing detailed 
plans and specifications tor the main air- 
ports was put in hand by the Airway 
[-ngineering Statt under Mr LG NicGee 
at Ottawa without delay [here the 
matter rested till September. 1940 

lhe Canada-Lnited States Permanent 
Joint Board on Detence was appointed in 
\ugust, 1940. to ensure co-relation of the 
detence measures of the two countries and 
complete co-operation in their execution 
Ihe defence of Alaska was of primary 
importance to both countries Improved 
communications between the United States 
and Alaska were essential betore the 
potential menace from Japan could be 
adequately met 

Transport on a large scale was only 
possible at that time by steamer from 
Seattle to ports on the Alaskan Coast or 
from Vancouver to Skagway, thence to 
Whitehorse by the Yukon and White Pass 
Railway and thence to the interior of 
\laska by river steamer down the Yukon 
through the heart of Alaska to St. Michaels 
on Bering Strait Both routes were open 
to submarine attack This and the acute 
shortage of shipping rendered their use on 
a large scale impracticable The Yukon 
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River route was only open to navigation 
for five months of the vear, and, though 
much used in the days of the Gold Rush 
traffic on it had gradually dwindled, and 
the regular steamers seldom went beyond 
Idawson. In addition, the narrow gauge 
railway between Skagway and White- 
horse limited the traffic which could be 
handled 

lo supplement these there were the 
two air services of Yukon Southern be- 
tween L-dmonton and Whitehorse and Pan 
\merican Airways from Seattle to Juneau 
Whitehorse and [airbanks. Both were 
then still in the pioneer stage without the 
requisite aids to navigation to enable them 
to be flown under all weather conditions or 
at night 

\dditional and more efficient means of 
transportation between the Lnited States 
and Alaska were essential and received 
early consideration from the Board. Colonel! 
() Af Biggar. the Canadian Chairman 
was aware of the plans of the Department 
for the development of the route from 
I;<dmonton east of the mountains. He 
asked that an officer of the Air Service 
Branch, conversant with the plans for its 
development, stand by in Vancouver at the 
time of the next meeting of the Joint 
IDefence Board to be held at Victoria 
British Columbia, on November | 3th, 1940 
so as to attord full information on our 
proposals in case they should be required 
Mir) McLean, who had made the original 
reconnaissance, accompanied by Mr. S 
lawson, who had supervised the detailed 
survey for the airway went carefully over 
the whole route again in the latter part of 
October to refresh their memories of its 
characteristics and proceeded to Vancouver 
as requested for the meeting of the Board 
lhe Board met, heard Mr. McLean, and 
decided to recommend to their respective 
Governments that the Northwest Airway 
from Edmonton to Fairbanks, Alaska, be 
developed in accordance with the plans of 
the Department of Transport at the earliest 
possible date so as to give an airway from 
Canada and the Lnited States to Alaska 
complete with modern facilities 

The Canadian Government decided 
that the development of the airway from 
I;<dmonton as far as the Yukon-Alaska 
Boundary and in accordance with Canadian 
requirements, should be at the sole expense 
of Canada 

The construction of airports and radio 
range stations at Grande Prairie and Fort 
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St. John presented no special difficulties 
Both sites were accessible: though the 
latter was some fifty miles north of the 
end of the railway, it was in settled country 
with roads passable save in spring or 
during very wet weather. Whitehorse air- 
port also was at the terminus of the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway though all men 
and equipment had to be shipped from 
Vancouver to Skagway. which meant loss 
of valuable time 

Rapid construction of aerodromes at 
l-ort Nelson and Watson Lake, however 
presented major transportation problems 
which could only be solved by careful 
planning in advance. Fort Nelson is three 
hundred miles north of the terminus of the 
Peace River Railway at Dawson Creek 
A road passable in dry or winter weather 
led to Fort St. John 60 miles north and 
hevond that for another 20 when it gradu- 
ally petered out into a winter trail used 
occasionally by sleighs for freighting of 
supplies to Sikanni Post and beyond that 
by dog team along the treacherous river 
ice to Fort Neison. This trail followed the 
easiest line keeping to the lower open 
valleys and river ice. It was not passable 
after the ice went out in the first ten 
days in April 

An alternative route usable in summer 
was available by rail to Waterways, thence 
down the Athabaska. Slave and Mackenzie 
Rivers to Simpson by river steamer, trans- 
shipment there to smaller craft and then 
up the Liard and Fort Nelson Rivers to 
Fort Nelson. This was a long and cir- 
cuitous route. Ice on Great Slave Lake 
did not go out till July which meant a very 
short season of navigation for through 
freight. Two return trips from Simpson 
to Nelson were all that could be expected 
This limited severely the quantity of 
freight which could be moved by water as 
river steamers and scows were few and in 
great demand. It was decided to make 
use of both routes; improve the winter trail 
for heavy freighting, despatch all equip- 
ment procurable before the middle of 
March over it and send the remainder by 
water from Waterways 

On December 18th, 1940, funds were 
released for the project, firm orders were 
placed for the necessary equipment and 
contracts let for the execution of the work 

The general contractor chosen for the 
construction of the airport at Fort Nelson 
was the Western Lumber and Construction 
Company of Edmonton who were familia: 
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Above: Bulldozer breaking winter road to Fort 
Nelson, March, 1941 


with large scale operations in remote bush 
country, the construction of winter roads 
and similar work Stores and equipment 
of all kinds had to be ordered and shipped 
to the railhead at Dawson Creek: crews 
mustered; heavy sleighs and cabooses built 
and a thousand and one details essential 
to ensure the rapid and uninterrupted 
progress of the project had to be foreseen 
Homer Keith of Edmonton was 
appointed District Airway Engineer res- 
ponsible for the development of the 
aerodromes at Fort Nelson. Fort St 
John and Grande Prairie 
Final authority to “shoot” was not 
forthcoming till February &th. 1941, and 
on Sunday, February 9th, the huge diesel- 
driven trail builder pulled out of Dawson 
Creek on its journey ot three hundred 
miles to Fort Nelson This six weeks 
delay. which was wholly beyond the 
control of the Department of [Transport 
nearly ruined the whole programme Ff ortu- 
nately, an excellent record of the building 
of the road was kept by Mr O T. Howey 
this Departments radio operator, who 
accompanied the first tractor train, from 
which the following description of the 
method of operation is taken Space un- 
fortunately will not permit of further 
extracts from his most graphic description 
of the whole journey 
lo No. 1 tractor train tell the lot of pre 
paring road for the others to tollow, and, as it 
was early in the trip joined by No. 2, it will be 
considered as having been comprised of two 
sections The first, and original No. 1, consisted 
of living quarters tor the crew and the second, a 
blacksmith’s shop and five sleighs of the heaviest 


Left: -top to bottom 

Bulldozer and train of “cabooses for working party 

marking winter road Fort St. John to Fort Nelson, 
March, 1941 

Winter road to Nelson, April 1, 1941 bulldozer 

goes through the ice 
Freight loaded ready to cross Portage Road to Dease 
Lake 
Refuelling station and rest camp on Portage Road to 
Dease Lake 
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Above:—Heavy clearing and grubbing for N.E 
W. landing strip, Fort Nelson, June 1, 1941 


treight Bringing up the rear of the leading 
section was the combination kitchen and dining 
car Next in line the staff quarters, used also 
as office and radio-room, tollowed behind by two 
bunk-houses for the crew of twenty-eight men 
Occupying the position of tender, an open sleigh 
carried fuel oil, lubricants, spare hitching gear 
etc The entire section, each sled-mounted 
caboose in line. smoke issuing from all four stove 
pipes and a caterpillar at the head, presented an 
ipproximate likeness to a very ancient type ot 
railroad on an extremely rough track 

For motive power the train had two bull 
dozers, one of 70 HP. and a smaller duplication 
of 35 HP \s well, a caterpillar tractor pulled 
the cars, while a small wheel-type diesel trans 
ported axe-men in vet another caboose 

Normally, the actual train moved ahead only 
tour times a day, in the morning, at noon, evening 
and again at midnight. Hauling of it was done 
by the 70 HP. caterpillar, taking the cabooses 
as tar as possible then doubling back for the 
freight and blacksmith shop. In many cases 
due to steep grades, bare ground or other forms 
of heavy pulling, the sleds had to be taken one or 
two at a time. Regardless of how much this 
general system varied, it was always planned to 
have the kitchen up to the bulldozer at mealtimes 


Top right: Bridge near canyon, Portage Road fron 
Telegraph Creek to Dease Lake 


Centre: Bird's eye view of “part of Portage Road 


Lower right: Portage Road to Dease Lake, as ‘we 
found it 


Below: Portage Road to Dease Lake, as we made it 
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Ist row, top to bottom 

Loading freight and equipment at Wrange! 
Transport Company boat en route up Stikine River 
Unloading near Telegraph Creek, British Columbia 


Stern wheeler under construction, Dease Lending 


Qnd row, top to bottom 
Dease Landing 


Passing customs at Alaska-British Columbia boundary 
on Stikine River 


Loading carryall (8 cubic yards) on scow No 
July 4, 1941 


3rd row, top to bottom 


Dease Lake shipyard, stern wheeler in foreground. | 
B. No. 2, under construction, tractors beine !oaded or 
scows, June 92, 1941 
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Stern wheeler hauled out for winter, Lower 
Post, November, 1941 


Above 


Top right:—Stern wheeler in ice, Lower Post, 
November, 1941 


Below: Discharging freight at Lower Post. 


1941 
Scows loaded for towing down Dease River 
Stern Wheeler and barge at Blue River, July 3, 1941 


Boat crew, Dease River, August, 
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Freighting on narrow upper reaches of Dease River 
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Ot course the large trailbuilder kept in the 
van. In order to allow passage of the broad 
sleighs, more than one trip of this machine 
became necessar\ Thus, and, for example, in 
the morning, it moved ahead for two or three 
hours, then began to back-track—widening and 
smoothing the road = In the meantime the train 
was being brought up until at noon the two met 
\fter lunch, the bulldozer continued making road 
and the remainder of the train came up to meet 
the first section. If the type of country per 
mitted, the smaller bulldozer did widening and 
general conditioning in the rear of its larger mate 
In this event, good progress resulted although 
infrequently possible. Using either method 
from one to two miles were averaged per move 
and on occasion as much as ten covered in the 
twenty-four hours 

Far ahead of even the bulldozer, trail 
blazers, at first with horses and later using dog 
teams, chose the route 

This, generally, took for a basis an old freight 
trail to the trading posts on the Sikanni River 
crossing. However, whenever used, this trail 
had to be widened to accommodate the larger 
sleighs and smoothed as trucks were to follow 
“as well 

North of the river there existed only a 
toboggan or pack trail The train deserted this 
almost entirely until within a short distance ot 


, 


fFeort Nelson due to its being much too long and 
much too crooked 

Ihe Sikannt River again provides a con 
venient division in respect to the type of country 
[his part, speaking generally, is characterized by 
deep creek and river valleys, covered tor the most 
part by medium to heavy timber 

North of the river the trees are on the 
iverage much smaller but very thick, growing 
in and between numerous and expansive muskegs 
his large area of swampland constituted one ot 
the major obstacles to all equipments 

While the bulldozing train, due to its worl 
ind position, received most of the attention, a 
tremendous project remained behind \ mass 
# some six hundred tons of general freight 
including everything conceivable, not only for the 
construction of the airport but tor the needs of 


the construction crew was loaded onto sleigh 
and trucks Irains Nos 3 and 4, having for 
power two large caterpillars one of them 

bulldozer and co-operating with some twent: 
trucks shuttled the treight, first to a cache at 
Nig Creek, then on to the north bank of the 
Sikanni Assembled here, it was to be brought 


into Fort Nelson 

Then nature took a hand With switt stride 
the long threatening spring stalked through the 
muskegs. What had, a tew weeks before, been 
au frost bottomed road now became quagmire 
a tremendous swamp whose sticky fingers clung 
tenaciously to caterpillar tracks and pulled trucks 
to their hubs The trail became a river of mud 
and water Ihe chartered trucks turned at the 
Sikanni and raced tor civilization while the 
remaining tour company-owned cars and both 
engines, now assisted by those of train No | 
worked day and night, feverishly trving to bring 
through all possible Gradually the material 
arrived Over two hundred tons were finally 
stacked at the new airport before travel was 
impossible. River ice broke and went out, the 
trail became a series of boiling torrents, draining 
never-ending swamps, augmented by the disin 
tegration of four to five feet of snow The 
earliest break-up on record had disrupted the 
most carefully laid plans 


Another ten days would have seen 
everything safely delivered, but, as it was 
four hundred tons of freight were marooned 
by the thaw a little more than half way 
to kort Nelson Some of it, non-perishable 
and replaceable, was left to be recovered 
the following winter In so far as weight 
permitted, the urgent requirements were 
sorted out and flown in by seaplane 
The heavier and bulkier items were moved 
to the river bank, scows were built and 
they were floated down the Sikanni Chiet 
and Fort Nelson Rivers to the aerodrome 
site during the summer A _ vear later 
when the United States Forces and equip- 
ment were moving from Dawson Creek to 
Fort Nelson over this same winter road 
under equally urgent conditions, they were 
providentially vouchsafed cold weather 
till April 10th, which made all the difference 
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in the early completion of the new Alaska 
Highway 

In the meantime our engineers had not 
heen idle, and preliminary work on the 
aerodrome site was being pushed ahead by 
gangs flown into the site Surveyors were 
busy laying out the runways and setting 
vrade stakes \ sawmill had been flown 
to the site, set up, and lumbering operations 
were in tull swing Yukon Southern Air 
lransport had cleared a limited emergenc\ 
runway on the aerodrome site during the 
two preceding winters Their equipment 
was taken over by the Department and 
put to work extending the clearing already 
made (Camps were rapidly set up to 
accommodate the staff, and water and 
power supplies installed When the trost 
came out of the ground, grading was 
pushed ahead and gravel pits opened up to 
provide material for the consolidation of 
the runways.) Shipments of asphalt and 
other freight by water via the \lackenzie 
and Liard Rivers began to arrive. and by 
September Ist. 1941. a runway was in 
constant use not only by our own planes 
but by those of the United States Army 
\ir Force 

Ihe development of an airport at 
\ atson Lake was also largely a transporta- 
tion problem The lake derived its name 
from a Yorkshire man of that name who 
had started out for the Yukon trom 
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L-dmonton in 1897. but got stranded at 
lower Post, had taken to himself a wile 
and had lived at Watson Lake twenty-six 
miles to the northwest trapping and hunt- 
ing ever since in sylvan solitude He was 
a hale and hearty old man with a large 
family when the writer passed through in 
1936, and died a couple of years later in 
hospital at :dmonton 

The site itself was an exceptionalls 
good one, a gravel bench. from 10 to 20 
feet above the high water mark, jutting 
out into the lake, this making a pertect 
foundation Ihe length across the bench 
was ample tor the heaviest aircraft while 
the approaches over the lake at both ends 
were perfect. A cross runway could also 
he easily developed). Yukon Southern Air 
Transport had moved from their original 
seaplane base on the troubled waters of the 
Liard River at Lower Post near the junc- 
tion of the Liard and Dease Rivers. to 
Watson Lake in 1937 and had a small 
camp, meteorological and radio station 
there. As at Nelson, they had _ started 
clearing for an emergency landing strip tor 
use during the break-up and _ treeze-up 
periods Work. however. was far trom 
completion 

Mr G Chillcott was placed in 
charge of the project with \fr. Holland as 
Resident Engineer at Watson Lake’ The 
contractor chosen was the General Con- 


Scows running rapids on Upper Dease River 


struction Company of Vancouver. British 
Columbia. Except for such equipment as 
could be flown in, all material for the job 
was assembled at Vancouver to await the 
opening of navigation on the Stikine River 
early in May \ stern wheeler. three 
tunnel-shaft shallow draft power 
boats and twelve barges were framed at 
Vancouver to be knocked down and shipped 
with all other equipment by coastal 
steam to Wrangel, Alaska, there to be 
trans-shipped, when navigation opened on 
the Stikine. to the river boats of the 
Barrington [Transportation Company who 
had been authorized to build new boats to 
carry our freight from Wrangel to Tele- 
graph Creek. From there freight had to 
move over a portage road, 72 miles in 
length, to Dease Lake 

\s soon as the ice on the Stikine went 
out freight started to move up-stream from 
Wrangel [he road between Telegraph 
Creek and Dease Lake was in poor shape 
Much work had to be done on it. and 
bridges were strengthened to carry our 
loads. On the shores of Dease Lake a 
shipvard was set up, and the pre-fabricated 
boats assembled and launched. This took 
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Above Equipment Garage 
Whitehorse, September 5, 1941 
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Left: Whitehorse airport er 
tember, 1941 


time, and much of the high water was lost 
before treighting on the WDease could 
begin. It is at best a shallow. rapid 
tortuous stream. and our scows and power 
boats bumped merrily down over the 
houlders which obstruct its course for 
200 miles to Lower Post on the Liard By 
the Ist of July the first boats were un- 
loading there Next a road, 26 miles in 
length. had to be constructed to Watson 
lake fortunately construction was rela- 
tively easy. and the first truck loads of 
freight reached the airport site on July 
Sth, 1941. An unexpected rise in water 
level permitted freighting down the Dease 
under strenuous conditions, to be con- 
tinued till freeze-up late in October when 
the power boats and scows were hauled up 
on the river-bank at Lower Post for much 
needed repairs 

Much work had been done already 
during the spring by men and equipment 
flown to the site’ The camp had been set 
up, and clearing well advanced. The saw- 
mill was busy producing lumber and logs 
for our buildings. Fortunately there was 


little grading required, and, by September 
2nd. a runway of adequate dimensions was 
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ready tor use \ single engined Beech- 
craft on wheels piloted by W. S. Lawson 
with the writer as passenger made the 
first wheel landing, at the airport, on that 
date 

\t Grande Prairie and Fort St. John 
the old aerodrome sites continued in use 
till the fall of 1942 when all services moved 
over to the magnificent new aerodromes 
built as part of the programme. [heir 
construction calls for no particular com- 
ment as they presented special 
problems 

\ natural airport site, high on a bench 
above Whitehorse, had gradually been 
improved over a period of years by clearing 
and smoothing its surface. This work had 
heen done by the joint efforts of the Ter- 
ritorial Government of the Yukon, the 
British Yukon Navigation Company and 
Pan American Airways. It was now com- 
pletely regraded, paved with an asphalt 
surface. lengthened and widened up to 
standard airport specifications. The air- 
way between Edmonton and Whitehorse 
was, therefore, usable in fine weather and 
during davlight by the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1941, some seven months after 
receiving final authority to proceed with 
its construction. By the close of 1941 the 
radio ranges were in operation so that 
Canada was able to offer to the United 
States authorities when they entered the 
war on December 9%th of that year an 
airway with good airports and_ radio 
ranges at 200-mile intervals all the way 
from Edmonton to the Alaska Boundary 
It had been used for many months before 
that date by many U.S. aircraft. At the 
airports housing and messing were gladly 
made available to their crews for many 
months till their own facilities could be 
organized 

While the essentials for the Canadian 
development were thus ready when required 
by the United States authorities, the 
Japanese attack on Alaska has necessitated 
very great additions to the original pro- 
gramme, and an immense amount of work 
has been done at all the airports during 
1942 to enlarge the main airports and 
augment the air navigation facilities, 
furnish living accommodation for R.C_.A.F 
personnel, hangars, and workshops for the 
maintenance of the aircraft, refuelling 
systems, airport lighting, greatly increased 
power and water supplies. The increased 
programme was met by using the portage 
route from the Pacific Coast, via the 
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Stikine and Dease River to Watson Lake 
and the winter road to Nelson from 
Dawson Creek again in the season ot 
1941-42 

This time, however, the road was 
ready for use and only awaited ice on the 
rivers to make it negotiable There had 
been no time in the mad rush of the 
previous March to observe the niceties of 
proper road construction, but a little work 
on revising the river crossings, hills and 
corners early in the winter gave us a road 
on which excellent time could be made 
All winter long a constant stream of trucks 
pounded night and day over its length 
The engines never stopped: two drivers 
spelled each other at the driving wheel 
By the end of February the Department's 
1,500 tons of freight were all safely landed 
at Fort Nelson. This was providential as 
the L. S. Army Engineers had received 
orders in March to proceed with the 
construction of the Alaska Highway by a 
route joining the airports then under 
construction The Officer Commanding, 
Colonel Hoge, had made a reconnaissance 
of the route of the highway over its whole 


length on his first arrival on the scene of 


action and had been driven over our winter 
road by our District Airway Engineer 
Mr. Keith, and Mr. W. J. Millar, President 
of the Western Lumber and Construction 
Company. He was fully alive to the 
advantage which would be gained if a 
working base could be established at Fort 
Nelson, 300 miles north of the end of the 
railway, before the ice went out as it would 
enable work to be pushed ahead from there 
toward Watson Lake while his other forces 
were building the highway north from 
Dawson Creek and southeast toward 
Watson Lake from Whitehorse 


During the winter the Department of 


Transport had already transported a mil- 
lion and a half gallons of aviation gas and 
motor fuel in drums to Nelson for the LS 
Air and Engineer Commands. The U.S 
Engineer troops, with an immense amount 
of equipment, arrived by train at Dawson 
Creek during the latter part of March 
All our facilities on the road were turned 
over to Colonel Hoge; a camp site and 
yards for the reception of the Engineers 
equipment at Nelson were quickly cleared 
by our forces. Before the break-up on 
April 10th, a U.S. Army Engineer Regi- 
ment, 1,200 strong, were safely housed in 
comfortable camps at the airport site 
complete with all provisions, equipment 
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and gear, and were busy at work clearing 
the right of way toward the canyon of the 
Liard and Watson Lake Having had the 
privilege of watching Colonel Hoge and 
his forces moving into Fort Nelson in the 
end of March under temperatures of 20 
helow zero, the writer had no doubt ot 
their ability to complete the pioneer road 
hetore the snow fell again in 1942 

Such co-operation and mutual help has 
been an outstanding feature of all phases 
of the tremendous programme ol construc- 
tion now in hand in Northwestern Canada 
tor the joint war ettort of the United States 
and Canada In the early stages the 
(‘anadian organizations, well established in 
the north. were able to give much advice 
and assistance to the incoming Lnited 
States forces Since that date they in 
their turn have more than fully recipro- 
cated, and our services owe much to the 
lL S Army Engineers and the Air Transport 
(‘command When the growing shortage of 
man-power in Canada threatened to dis- 
rupt our construction programme, the U.S 
(‘commands have unstintedly lent willing 
aid where required by furnishing labour 
forces and air and road transport to aug- 


ment the (Canadian elttort lhere has 
heen a signal absence otf criticism or 
recrimination all through All services in 


the field have worked heroically to achieve 
their objectives and have shown a wonder 


lop survey line cut through 
bush at Watson Lake, March 
1941 


Centre: WatsonLake 

showing clearing for runway 

and beginning of grading, 
July 1, 1941 


Bottom: Section of road 
from Lower Post of Watson 
Lake typical of much of Alaska 
Highway 
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ful spirit in overcoming the numerous and 
at first sight, alarming difficulties of climate 
and inaccessibility 

The opening of the airway to through 
traffic in September, 1941. was undoubtedly 
of great assistance to the Lnited States 
l-orces engaged in the construction of the 
highway __ By the use of air transport the 
survey parties were moved rapidly and 
easily to the remotest parts of the route 
and location was greatly simplified and 
accelerated At our bases at fort Nelson 
and Watson Lake good accommodation 
and meals were always available for the 
use of the United States parties. while the 
airway radio communication service Was 
invaluable during the early stages of 
construction Without the airway the 
highway could not have been built in the 
incredibly short time of six months. On 
the other hand the opening of the highway 
to traffic in October, 1942. has greatly 
facilitated the completion of the airway 
and makes its future maintenance com- 
paratively simple 

This brief story of the history of the 
airway and some ot the problems encoun- 
tered during its construction would not be 
complete without a tribute to the foresight 
energy. skill and endless resource of all 
concerned the administrative and en- 
gineering staffs who planned it. the sur- 
vevors who laid it out, the pilots who 
pioneered it. the contractors and their men 
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who did the actual toil, the district and 
resident engineers and their accountants 
who checked every item, the truck and 
tractor drivers on the winter road and the 
rivermen on the power boats and scows 
conning their way through the rapids of 
the northern rivers, the radio engineers and 
operators, the meteorologists and a host of 
workmen of all classes [ach has played 
his part in completing a project vital to 
the united war effort of Canada and the 
Lnited States 

lhe isolation of Northwestern Canada 
has now gone forever The highway will 
open up the whole district and give ready 
access to all parts of northern British 
Columbia. the Yukon and Alaska The 
advent of the airway may be much more 
far-reaching in its effects. It gives tast 
transportation to all Northwest (Canada 
and Alaska but it is also the shortest route 
to the Orient over which will pass. when 
peace returns the express traffic of (wo 
continents [he Northwest Passage 


dreamt of by men of vision tor four cen- 
turies. will then be at last a reality 
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Above:—Stern wheele: 
and barge on Liard River 
approaching Lower Post. 


Left:—Erecting radio range 
towers, Watson Lake. 


Top right:—Grading op- 
erations, Watson Lake, Sep- 
tember, 1941 


Right:—Whitehorse, Yukon 
Territory, airport, August, 
1941 laying bituminous 
pavement. 
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At the spinning wheel, lle d Orlcans, Quebec. Madame J. B. Leblonde and daughters 


CANADIAN HANDICRAFT OLD 


AND NEW 


by J. MURRAY GIBBON 


N an era which is generally termed the 
Machine Age. the part played by handi- 
craft tends to be overlooked by the social 
economist or historian Yet there is to-day 
a renaissance of interest in handicraft 
which deserves attention [ven in the 
Lnited States. where mass production is 
supposed to reign supreme, large com- 
munities of handicraft workers are being 
discovered by the interior decorators who 
are finding a forgotten paradise in the 
crafts of the Pennsylvania Dutch and in 
the three thousand square miles inhabited 
by the Southern Highlanders of Virginia, 
the Carolinas and Tennessee 
In Canada, the interest is being ac- 
centuated through the use of handicraft 
in occupational therapy and its possibilities 
In post-war reconstruction 
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Lntil a tew centuries ago. the artist 
and the crattsman were the same person 
Then painting in tempera and oils de- 
veloped a new aristocracy of artists able to 
create murals. frescoes and pictures on 
canvas’ lhe Roman Catholic Church be- 
came the liberal patron of the painter of 
Madonnas and of scenes visualizing the 
doctrines and pageantry of Christianity 
Artists then found other patrons for 
pictures of domestic scenes, history, sen- 
timental anecdote. portraiture and land- 
scape. and in the last two hundred years 
crafts of engraving and printing have 
popularized their paintings by new methods 
of reproduction 

Peasant Art. however, retained its 
close association with handicratt and helped 
to inspire the Arts and Crafts \lovement 


see 
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which in [England ts associated particularly 
with the names of William Miorris and 
Walter Crane and has its counterpart in 
most Luropean countries 

(Canada as a country of pioneers, many 
of whom were peasants in their country of 
origin, has never lost touch with handicraft 
\t the time of the settlement of Acadia 
and New f[rance. on the Lawrence 
handicraft was essential to the survival of 
the habitant settler. and also of the native 
Indian We read in Mare Lescarbot 
Nova Francia that in the vear 16006, at 
Isle St. Croix “Within the fort was Mon- 
sieur de Monts. his lodging. made with 
very fair and artificial carpentry work 
ind that 


Our Souriqguors and Armouchiquois savages 
have the industry both of painting and carving 
ind do make pictures of beasts, birds and men 


is well in stone as in wood, as prettily as good 


workmen in these parts not in adoration but 
mly to please the sight and the use of some 
private tools, as in tobacco pipes 


\ccording to the Handbook of the 
Indians of Canada. issued by the Geo- 
graphic Board at Ottawa, previous to the 
coming of the white man, the Indians used 
sinew trom the tendons of the larger 
animals as their usual sewing material, but 
the fibres of plants were also used Bone 
awls were used in sewing 

The older needlework is of exceptionally 
vood character and shows great skill with the 
awl Unlike many other arts, sewing was 
practised by both sexes, and each sex usually 
made its own clothing 


[he Indian arts and crafts found by 
the French in Acadia confirmed their 
belief that they were on the road to Cathay 
Hence the costume of Jean Nicollet. an 
interpreter from T[rois-Rivieres, who came 
on an embassy to the Winnebagoes of 
Green Bay, Lake Michigan. wearing a robe 
ot Chinese damask embroidered with birds 
and flowers The wood carving of the 
Souriquois may well have been cousin to 
the wood carving of the Indians of the 
Pacific Coast who are, nowadays, generall\ 
accepted as carrying a culture’ which 
migrated from Asia to America by way of 
Siberia or South Pacific islands 

Maisonneuve brought with him. in 
lo42. forty artisans for his settlement on 
the island of Montreal, and the census of 
\lontreal tor 1653 shows 9% carpenters, 2 
joiners, | coppersmith, 4+ weavers, | tailor 
| cap maker, 3} shoemakers and | maker of 
edge tools By |l667, there were in New 


CANADIAN HANDICRAFT OLID AND NEW 


l-rance 30 carpenters, 27 joiners, © rope 
makers, 20 shoemakers, | jeweller, 3 sad 
dlers. 14 edge toolmakers, 30 tailors. 3 
carpet weavers and 16 weavers 

[he increase in the number of artisans 
was due to the Intendant lalon, who 
wished to make the colony self-supporting 
This policy of self-sufficiency was, however 
opposed by the merchants of Old France 
who looked on the settlements ot the St 
Lawrence as a natural dumping ground for 
french goods <A_ revival of made-in- 
Canada handicrafts resulted trom. the 
naval supremacy of the British on the 
Atlantic in 1700 Following the capture 
of the merchant ship La Seine, with the 
annual cargo of Irrench goods, \ladame de 
Repentigny reorganized at \lontreal the 
homespun industry, getting the tarmers to 
raise more flax and to breed more sheep 
tor wool, and encouraging the carpenters 
to build spinning wheels and looms 
Within a few years, Montreal had twenty- 
eight looms in use, producing 130 yards ot 
homespun a day 


One handicraft that needed no revival 
was that of needlework, brought to Canada 
and carried on actively by the Ursulines 
who taught it to both French and Indian 
children, practising embroidery both for 
home use and for ecclesiastical vestments 
and altar cloths. Mother Marie de | Incar- 
nation. who came to Quebec in 1639. set 
the example According to her biographer 
Isobel Skelton 


Her hours of recreation were given to 
beautiful and artistic embroidery, at which from 
childhood she had delighted to work  [t must 
have shed an old-world glow of gentle retinement 
on many a rude altar and bare Chapel of New 
France 


When the British captured Quebec, the 
Lrsulines presented General \lurray and 
officers of the 43rd Highlanders with a set 
of Crosses of St. Andrews on St' Andrews 
Day. embroidered in the corner with a 
heart 

Being moved by the sight of the trost- 
bitten knees of the kilted Highlanders, the 
Lrsulines knitted long thick stockings to 
cover the insufficiently protected legs 

\irs. Simcoe. wife of the Governor ot 
Upper Canada, who visited the Convent 
of the Ursulines at Quebec in 1791, wrote 
in her diary 

They educate children at this Convent 


taking both pensionnaires and day boarders 
They make many decorations tor their altars and 
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Knight and Dragon 

tapestry weaving. By 

Mrs Bruce Chown 
Winnipeg 


Dukhobor weaver 
Blaine Lake, Sas 
katchewan 


rare 


lugo-Slav weaver 
Regina 
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Canadian Handicrafts 
at Women’s Inter- 
national Exposition 
of Arts and Indus- 
tries, Madison 
Sauare Garden, 
New York. Novem- 
ber 19th 94ta, 
1949 
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Cape Breton hooked rus geometric desian all native woo tones areen and browr From Canadian 
Handicrafts Guild, Montreal! 
PR 
hurch. and aild picture trame lhey showed the Garey “Nuns When she « decoratine the 
ne fine piece of embroidery worked by ar (-athedral, the halt-breed wome \} loved t 
Eenelish nun. since dead Some of them make embroider with silk, beads id porc ne quill 
hoxe nd pin-cushions of birch bark, worked were in the habit of going t he « ch to take 
vith dved hair of the orignal, or ell is patterns for their work, the rose ind other 
Hower that the Sisters had main ed d 
lo Nliother Saint-Raphael of the L r- pay a grand compliment t the rtist. thes 
sulines and other members of that Order is would say to each other ‘Sister Lagrave 


introduction of the teaching ot 
household into the Province of 
Quebec in commencing with the 
l-cole \lénagére at Roberval 


due the 


science 


lo-dav the schools for household science 
| cover the whole province under the direc- 
tion of Alphonse Desilets The subjects 
taught cover handicrafts such as sewing 
knitting and weaving, as well as decorative 
arts which include leatherwork, woodwork 
and embossing of pewter 
lhe Ursulines are not the only Order 
cultivating needlework, in fact virtually 
every convent in Canada is the home of 
embroidery 
When a small group of 
undertook the adventurous vovage trom 
\lontreal to the Red River Colony, in 1844 
on the invitation of Bishop Provencher 
they were led by Sister Marguerite Eulalie 


Grey Nuns 


Lagrave. who. according to Emily P 
eaver 
Was equally skilful in’ plain-sewing and 
embroider and her aptitude tor the industrial 
irts was source of revenue for the House ‘ot 
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convent 


irtificial Sister 


\lonseigneur de Laval. the first Bishop 
of Quebec, brought out from [France thirty 


joiners, iron workers, wood carvers and 
other artisans to work on the churches 
convents and seminary of Quebec \lany 


of these acted as instructors at the school 
ol Cap lourmente. established in 1075 
\s early as 16050. we read of a guild of 
joiners and wood carvers in Quebec. the 
head of which was Jean Le Vasseur, and 
other guilds such as the silversmiths were 
organized with a regular system of appren- 
ticeship lhe school ol the Le \ asseurs 
at Quebec was matched by that of the 


|_abrosses in Miontreal \ccording to 


Marius Barbeau. an authority this 
subject 
Wood carving was particularly popular 


among the Seminary students of the classics and 
theology They were fond of making statues of 
saints. crucifixes. altars and wood applique decoru 
tions tor altars 


church and 
continued 


Under the British regime 
and school building 


Habitant hooked r 


apace. the School of (Quevillon at Ile 
Jesus. near Montreal. being particularly, 
prolific Woodcraft) survived the com- 
petition of the plaster cast and one of the 
most celebrated of /rench-Canadian sculp- 
tors in wood, Louis Jobin. died only in 
1928 His carvings of apostles and saints 
are treasured in churches and museums 
To-day the fine traditions of lrench- 
(Canadian wood carving and sculpture are 
carried on by \ledard Bourgault and his 
brothers, Jean-Julie and Andre. at Saint 
Jean-Port Joli Another admirable sculp- 
tor of Quebec Province who works in wood 
and stone is [lzear Soucy, Professor of 
Sculpture at the Ecole du Meuble. in 
\lontreal 

Wood carvers are not, however, limited 
to the Province of Quebec. W) Gs Hodgson 
with his Juniper root carvings, and [-ddie 
Sharp, an ex-cowboy, also from L-dmonton 
have been featured in the exhibitions of the 
(canadian Handicrafts Guild. At the recent 
Handicratts L-xhibition in Mad- 
ison Square Garden, notable exhibits of 
wood carving came from Alfred James 
Perry, of Markham, Ontario; A. G 
Atkinson and K. M_ Hatch, of Toronto 
from Isimsyan Indians of the Pacific 
Coast came a_ beautifully carved and 
painted Niska chest and two masks. Such 
carved and painted storage chests indicate 
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ig from Quebec ASN 


a high artistic culture and stand comparison 
with any decorated handicrafts in South 
\merica Interesting also are the carved 
and moulded cedarwood chests and domes- 
tic utensils such as pails, dishes and ladles 
made by Pacific Coast Indians The 
Provincial \luseum at Victoria has beau- 
tiful moulded and carved dishes shaped to 
represent animals such as seals, frogs, land- 
otters or the thunderbird) The Dukhobors 
of southern British Columbia are skilled 
makers of wooden utensils, such as spoons 
and torks 

lhe United Empire Loyalists were just 
is handicraft-minded as their [-rench- 
(‘anadian neighbours. [hey too came as 
pioneers and had to make their own homes 
with their own hands” They built thei: 
log cabins from the trees which they felled 
on their clearings, and furnished them with 
home-made cupboards. tables, benches 
cradles and what not. [lhe common chai: 
was the old-fashioned home-made split- 
bottomed chair. Home-made. too, were 
the spinning wheels, small for flax and 
large for wool, and home-made was the 
loom. Quilting was one of the favourite 
activities among the women of the Amer- 
ican colonies and was brought to Canada 
by the pioneer United Loyalists 
It is still welcomed by the Canadian Red 
Cross and by Bundles for Britain 
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Some of the more tamiliar patterns were log 
cabin, flower basket, single Irish chain and double 
Irish chain, etc [heir names were legion lhe 
beauty of the quilt depended not on the pattern 
alone, but on the colours and the skill of the 
stitching.” 

From The Backwoodswoman — by Isobel Skelton 


W_S. Harrington, in writing of pioneer 
life among the Loyalists in Upper Canada, 
said 

This afternoon tea now serves its purpose 
very well, but modern society has vet to discover 


the equal of the quilting bee as a clearing-house 


for SSIP 


Stockings were knit for the family by 


~* aunt or grandmother. Straw was plaited 

into strands and then sewn together for 
, hats for both sexes. Pewter was the usual 
ware, On account of the cost of importing 


Clay modelling at the Children’s Art Centre, Toronto 
Globe and Mail phot 


glasses and porcelain 


“In the old workshop was to be found a 
carpenter's bench with vise, saws, planes, chisels, 
turning lathe, etc., as well as the old shaving 
horse, used for shaping shingles and pieces of 
wood for other purposes Here in the workshop 
in rainy weather, or during the long winter days, 
our industrious grandfathers might be seen busily 
engaged in making a whiffle tree, fashioning a 
plough handle, repairing their grain cradles, 
making ox-vokes and axe helves, while our 
grandmothers were toiling at their loom and 
spinning wheel. In many cases, part of the 
workshop was set apart for the weaving and the 
spinning. Here could be heard all day long the 
hum of the spinning wheel and the hum of the 
loom 

From Pen Pictures of Early Pioneer Life in 
Upper Canada published by William Briggs 


It is largely to meet the demand for 
handicraft on the farm that woodwork is 
now taught in the higher grades of the 
schools in the four western provinces, and 
has recently been introduced into the 
curriculum of the Protestant schools of 
Quebec. It draws the largest attendance 
of any of the handicraft classes conducted 

by Dr. Crowell at Macdonald College, 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue) Wood carving is a 
favourite subject at Mount Allison Un- 
iversity, in New Brunswick 

Much of the British settlement of 
Canada in the nineteenth century consisted 
of people who had been displaced by the 
machine and the factory. The Scottish 
crofters and the Irish in particular brought 


Old Quebec chair Montreal Art Association 
Pottery plates — by lvy Hamblett, Ontario 
Knives and forks by Douglas R. Boyd, Ontario 


Wheat design luncheon set Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, Manitoba 


Pottery tumblers by R. M. Carthy, Ontario 


White pottery flower bowl by Mrs. H. F. C 
Stikeman, Quebec 
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with them in many cases skill in handicraft 
So, too, the women folk among the settlers 
from the United States. whe came to the 
western prairies from the middle-western 
States. knew America as the home of 
needlework and quilting parties such as 
Stephen loster was thinking of when he 
wrote his immortal song Seeing Nellie 
I lome 

Ihe immigrants from l-urope who 
poured into Ontario and Western Canada 
in such numbers in the twenty years 
preceding 1914 and again from 1920 to 
1930 were largely of peasant origin, looking 
for land to farm, and even those who were 
absorbed into industrial plants had skill 
in some craft which they had learned at 
technical schools) These New Canadians 
have the true pioneering spirit, just as the . 
original French settlers and the United 
I-mpire Loyalists They have little to 
spend but every desire to make new homes 
with their own hands) Many of them have 
traditions of so-called “peasant art) which 
are highly prized in the country from which 
they came and which are the inspiration 
for the Arts and Crafts \lovement in that 
country Some of them. such as_ the 
l krainians, are preserving their traditional 
designs and patterns, thereby enriching the 
culture of the country which is their new 
home 

lhe first known pottery plant apart 
from that of the Indian tribes was estab- 
lished near Quebec in 1683, the 
industry seems to have flourished, judging 
by the number of potters whose names 
have been recorded in various localities of 
lower Canada In the nineteenth century 
I-nglish, Irish, Scottish and American pot- 
ters introduced more modern methods of 
glazing with more attention to design 
Beautiful ceramics are produced in the 
Jean-Jacques Spénard Studio, at Trois- 
Rivicres, and the Larochelle Studio, at 
Shawinigan. At Ahuntsic on Montreal 
Island. louis Parent heads a group of 
potters known as AMaitrise d Arts Ltée 
Mrs. Nancy Dawes of Senneville is 
another excellent potter. One of the 
chief centres of hand-made artistic pottery 
is Toronto, with its Guild of Potters 
including craftsmen such as Margaret 
Bains, Ivy Hamblett and RM. Carthy 


lop Erica Deichmann, Canadian of Danish descent, 
Moss Glen, N.B., internationally celebrated for her 
original designs in pottery. 


Right Pottery by Erica and Kjeld Deichmann, 
from the collection of the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
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Handicraft of Plains Indians 


shown at Regina Folk Sone 
Festival = 
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Woolen sweater made on 

the Indian reserve of 

Nanaimo. Slate carvings 

From the collection of the 

Quebec Provincial Branch, 

Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild 
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Isaac Jacob and Molly John Sauamish Indians totem carving and basket making. The baskets are made from 
the roots of the cedar tree, the designs worked in wild cherry bark 


Salish Indians weaving — from a painting by Paul Kane in the Royal Ontario Museum 
Roval Ontario Museum of Archaeology 
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Pottery is one of the most popular courses 
in the Central Technical School at [Toronto 
In Saskatchewan pottery development has 
been promoted by Professor W) G. Wor- 
cester of the university at Saskatoon 
\fount Allison has set the pace in teaching 
pottery to the craft-minded youth of New 
Brunswick \ sensation was _ recently 
created in the Canadian field of ceramics 
by the highly original creations of Kjeld 
and Erica Deichmann, Danish Canadians of 
\loss Glen, New Brunswick. <A flourishing 
school of pottery at Mahone Bay, Nova 
Scotia, under the direction of Mrs. Alice 
Hagen has the support of the Provincial 
Government 

Cape Breton is celebrated above all 
things for its hooked rugs, the head- 
quarters for which are at Baddeck, while 
Nova Scotia has at Annapolis Royal and 
Dighy other centres for hooked rugs made 
in the former case, by the womenfolk of 
Granville fishermen. The north shore of 
New Brunswick is also busy making 
hooked rugs, while in Quebec the tourist 
has made the hooked rug a major industry 
lhe Extension Department of the Alberta 
Department of Agriculture runs a corres- 
pondence course on rug making 


A notable feature of rural life in the 
last twenty vears has been the revival of 
weaving. This was a highly cultivated 
craft among the Indians of the Pacific 
(Coast a hundred years ago. as one can see 
from the picture of women weaving at a 
Salish loom, painted by Paul Kane. in the 
Roval Ontario \luseum 

Pacific Coast Indians still weave the 
highest priced textiles made in Canada 
namely the Chilkat blankets, the demand 
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ooking into bedroom from living room, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s birthplace, St. Lin, P.Q 


for which is hard to meet. These are 
woven with a warp of cedar bark fibre 
and woot of spun goat-wool. According to 
\lice Ravenhill, the collection and prepar- 
ation of a Tsimsyan Chief's Chilkat blanket 
with the subsequent weaving of the con- 
ventionalized design occupied a_ year 
Salishan blankets from the lower raser 
River are woven of mountain goat wool 
while those of the Nootka are woven from 
the bark of vellow and red cedar. Less 
spectacular but also in demand are the 
products of the Weavers Guild of Van- 
couver, the Weavers Guild of Victoria and 
the Island Weavers of Esquimalt 


On the Atlantic side of Canada we 
find St. Francis Navier University, at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, fostering weaving 
as well as rug making in its extension work 
[he Nova Scotia Government has just 
appointed Miss Mary E. Black as Director 
of Handicrafts and Home Industries in the 
Provincial Department of Industry In 
New Brunswick students of Mount Allison 
University have been weaving tweeds for 
sports wear and woven window curtains of 
translucent wool. The handicraft courses 
inaugurated under the Dominion - Provincial 
Youth Training Plan have been particularly 
fruitful Weaving is taught also in the 
convent schools throughout the province. 


The Charlotte County Cottage Craft 
of St. Andrews, New Brunswick, under the 
direction of Miss Helen Mowat, is celeb- 
rated for its homespun tweeds, blankets 
and pioneer dolls. On the Baie de Chaleur. 
Madame J. L. Blanchard has done much 
to preserve old French patterns in blankets 
and woven linens 

In the Province of Quebec weaving has 
recently been promoted by the Govern- 
ment to such an extent that there are now 
60,000 looms and 100,000 spinning wheels 
at work, under a plan designed to keep the 
farm woman on her farm, instead of swell- 
ing the exodus into the cities. Under this 
plan, there are nearly a thousand Circles of 
Farm Women with about 35,000 members, 
who pay a dollar a year for membership 
This dollar is matched by a dollar from the 
Government which pays the money not to 
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the individual but into a fund for the 
purchase of looms, spinning wheels, garden 
seeds, and other things calculated to make 
the farm woman interested in her home and 
its embellishment. Leaders who are in- 
structors in weaving ere trained at the 
Government School of Domestic Arts in 
(Quebec, and adjudicate at the exhibitions 
held at the end of each vear by the Circles 

In Ontario there are the Spinners and 


Weavers of Ontario. affiliated with the 
Lyceum and Womens Art Association of 
loronto. A tapestry weaving by Mrs 


Bruce Chown, of Winnipeg, was one of the 
major exhibits in the Canadian section of 
the recent Womens International [Exposi- 
tion of Arts and Industries in New York 
Ihe Irrench section of the Adult Associa- 
tion under F-ather d Eschambault, and the 
extension service of the Manitoba Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. as well as the Win- 
nipeg branch of the Canadian Handicrafts 
(suild, have been conducting weaving 
classes in Winnipeg and St. Boniface. In 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the Searle 
Grain Company has initiated a plan of 
weaving instruction following the Province 
of Quebec plan. The extension depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta conducts 
at the Banff School of Fine Arts a summer 
course in weaving, with twenty looms 
available, these looms afterwards being 
used at the provincial technical schools 


ooking into upstairs bedroom from adjacent room 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s birthplace, St. Lin, P.Q. 
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CANADIAN HANDICRAFT OLD AND NEW 

In order to keep pace with the renewed 
interest in handicraft, the Federal Govern- 
ment at Ottawa recently appointed an 
Inter-Lepartmental Committee on Handi- 
crafts, whose first action was to arrange for 
an exhibit at the Womens International 
Exposition of Arts and Industries at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City 
The assembling and selection of the handi- 
crafts, 400 in number, was entrusted tothe 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild, a voluntary 
organization of public-spirited citizens 
which has done much for the revival of 
interest in these home crafts 


* * * 


Knitting for the Red Cross during the 
last war inspired one of the classics of 
(Canadian poetry, namely Katherine Hale s 
Grey Knitting. of which the following are 
three verses 

All through the country in the Autumn stillness 

\ web of grey spread strangely, rim to rim 
\nd you may hear the sound of knitting needles 


Incessant, gentle, dim 


\ tiny click of little wooden needles 
Elfin amid the gianthood of war 
Whispers of women, tireless and patient 
Who weave the web afar 


| like to think that soldiers, gaily dving 

For the white Christ on fields with shame sown 
deep 

May hear the fairy click of women’s needles 

As they tall fast asleep 


Spinning wheel, flax carder, tobacco cutter, ribbon 
crimper, straw hats, and other handicraft articles in up- 
stairs room, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s birthplace, St. Lin, P.Q 


Parks Branch Ottawa, photos 
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W. G Hodgson in Alberta 

finds inspiration in Juniper 

roots from which he carves 
these delightful figures 
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Rich gold and coloured embroidery by the Sisters of St. John’s Convent, Toronto 


CANADA’S MILLION AND MORE 
NEEDLECRAFT WORKERS 


by J. MURRAY GIBBON 


FF any one were to ask “What is the basic 

industry of Canada, engaging the activ- 
ities of the largest number of people for the 
longest time and most likely to endure ” 
my answer would be “Needlecraft The 
craft is bound up with the history of 
Canada, and to-day is practised by some 
three million Canadians, of whom over a 
million do their work by hand without the 
use of a sewing machine. Needlework 
provides many points of contact between 
the two major racial groups, the French 
and the Anglo-Canadians, not to mention 
the Indians and the new Canadians of 
t-uropean extraction. (Quite a number of 
the terms used are bilingual, such as appli- 
qué, broderie anglaise, chevron pattern 
Colbert embroidery, filet Richelieu, gui- 
pure, gobelin stitch. gros point. mignardise 
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petit point, pique embroidery, point d Alen- 
gon, point lace, rosette, soutache, téte-de- 
boeuf filling stitch, torchon lace, Valen- 
ciennes 

The French Canadians are mostly of 
Norman origin, and the common interest 
of Norman French and English goes back 
over a thousand years. Before the Nor- 
man conquest of England, the orphreys or 
gold embroideries of the Anglo-Saxon 
ladies. known as Anglicum opus. were 
prized in Europe by kings and by the 
Church. Matilda of Flanders, Consort ot 
William the Conqueror and crowned Queen 
of England in 1008, encouraged embroider, 
among her subjects. In her will, she refers 
particularly to her gown embroidered in 
vermilion and gold by Alderets wife. an 
\nglo-Saxon 
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u Marguerite Bourgeoys, Canada’s first school mistress teaching sewing at the Industrial Schoo! which she organized 
at Montreal in 1665 


Vlarguer Power sand her Congrégation by Sister Ignatius Dov le By permission of the Congrégation de Notre Dan 


In her altogether delightful book .\eedle- Significant of the high esteem in which 
point as a Hobby, Geneva Lent, of Calgary the craft was held by the English of that 
gives a running history of needlecraft in day is the epitaph on the tomb of one 
t-urope and Great Britain, from which one Catherine Sloper, in Westminster Abbey 
can sense the cross currents of fashion in’ dated 1620 


embroidery, touching and connecting “Ey 
{ and English culture and civiliza- 
: tion Nlary Queen of Scots, for instance In addition to Mother Marie de 
2 who learned to embroider in France, had I|'Incarnation, founder of the Ursulines in 
i evidently a daintier needle than Queen Quebec, Marguerite Bourgeoys, Canada's 
} l-lizabeth, her executioner pioneer school-mistress, and Jeanne le Ber 
f \nne of Austria. who was Queen of — saintly recluse of Montreal, were women 
i Louis XIII and social dictator of France noted in early Canadian history who were 
for thirty years, was skilled in needlecraft. expert needlewomen. About the year 1666 
\ pink satin dress which she embroidered the Ursulines of Quebec had sent to France 
for a doll is one of the treasures of the a list of things that were urgently needed 
Indian Chapel at Tadoussac, the doll itself These included pins, needles, cotton twine 
having been sent to serve as the Child in and thimbles. Those disposed to con- 
; Christmas tableaux staged by the Jésuit tribute such materials inthe cause of charity 
\ lissionaries were requested to send them to Monsieur 
\t the time when France was colonizing Cramoisy, Printer in Ordinary to the King rT 
the shores of the St. Lawrence River, the The ladies of Quebec who had been 


two favourite subjects in the education of taught needlework in the Ursuline Convent 
an k[:nglish girl were French and needle- found excellent examples of designs for 
work, the latter as often as not taught by domestic use in the embroidered curtains 
a Trench governess and the cushions of petit point on the 
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The altar, St. John's Con- 

vent Toronto Needle- 

work by the Sisters of St 
lohn's Convent 


Embroidery for vestments 

and altar pieces by the 

Sisters of St. John’s Con- 
vent Toronto 


| 2 
A 
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“The Quilting Party” by H. W. McCrea O.S 


and evidently the United Empire Loyalist 
ladies of New Brunswick retained their 
interest in the craft, for about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. in the crinoline 
period, we are told by Miss Mowat 


In the evening they played whist, or the 
ladies worked at their embroidery while one of 
the gentlemen read aloud 


Catherine Traill gives a picture of a 
domestic scene in a log cabin at Auburn, in 
Peterborough County, Upper Canada 

By a small work-table, relic of other days 
might be seen the dear mistress of the household 


with her three daughters, each busily plying 
needle or knitting pins 


The extent to which needlecratt is 
practised in Canada to-day is indicated in 
a letter sent under date of September 23rd 
1942. by Mr. A. Bruneau, of the Canadian 
Spool Cotton Company, an affiliation of a 
large Scottish thread manutacturer 


There is no doubt that home sewing, darning 
and knitting are enjoving a greater popularity 


A. By permission of the Toronto Art Gallery 


Brigdens Limited photo 


than ever in Canada, embroidery ts particularly 
favoured in the Province of Quebec among the 
French-speaking Canadians and in the Prairie 
Provinces, with the foreign element from Central 
and Eastern Europe who embroider national 
costumes, blouses, skirts, etc. Of course, this art 
is widely spread amidst the English people, but 
the latter show a definite preference for crochet 
which, we must add, is also popular everywhere 
in Canada. Tatting is mostly done in the 
Maritime Provinces, but is slowly spreading 
through the rest of the country. ~ 


Mr. Oscar Beriau, of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Government School of Domestic 
Arts, agrees that needlecraft is popular 
among the French Canadians, attributing 
this largely to the convents where the nuns 
are in many cases themselves skilled needle- 
workers. The girls who remain in the 
country are ready enough to keep it up 
after they have lett convent. but the city 
girls, he fears, are inclined to take up other 
activities 

Very beautiful ecclesiastical embroidery 
is done by the Anglican Sisters of St 
John in Toronto 
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wood chairs imported tor 
of the Chateau St Louis 

Peter Kalm. the Swedish naturalist who 
visited Quebec in 1749. rather cynically 
xrote that the young ladies of that city 
left their mothers all the work to do while 
they seated themselves by the window 
with their sewing They put in a stitch 
now and then. but spent most of their time 
looking out of the window to see and talk 
to anv voung men who went by 

lo turn to the English-speaking Cana- 
dians. one naturally thinks first of the 
United Empire Loyalists trekked 
north into the Maritimes and into Upper 
Some of these. partic- 


carved cherry 
the (Loreal Hal! 


ho 


Canada after 1783 


ularly those who came by sea to Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, came fairly 
‘ell equipped, but others who came to 


L pper Canada overland were less fortunate 
according to A. G. Bradley, in 
\mericans in Exile 


()t these 

The women became extrat wdinarily resource 


reclothing themselves and families from the 
of the wild woods around them They 


ik 


prs aucts 

earned the Indian meth« d of tanning pun 

thread from the fibres of the bass wood bark, and 
wade clothing of deerskins trouser mocks 


nd petticoats that would withstand for vears the 


oh usage of hack woods lite 


\larch 


1943 

Some of the United Empire Loyalist 
immigrant families enjoyed more comfort- 
able circumstances. Of Laura Secord, the 
heroine of Beaver Dams, in the year }&13 
one reads in Blanche Hume s biography 


laura Secord was a remarkably fine needle 
woman in the days when needlework was one ot 
the fine arts. Whatever her neighbours may have 
thought, the Misses Secord approved of the use 
to which their mother put those expert finger 
When thev attended the Balls at Niagara, which 
under its military occupation, were very colourtul 
affairs. the daughters of Mrs. Secord wore satu 
shoes or slippers to match their gowns These 
shoes their mother made, as well as their gloves 
for in those davs nothing of this kind could be 
obtained nearer than Montreal 


Grace Helen Mowat in The Diverting 


History of a Lovalist Town, describes the 
arrival of a fleet of Lovalists in October 


1783 on the site of St Andrews, New 
Brunswick 
The ships anchored in the harbour and the 
small boats were lowered and the gallant gentle 
men. in their powdered wigs and plum-c loured 


coats and three-cornered hats helped the ladies 
to alight. How quaint and delighttul a picture 
hose courteous gentlemen and gentle and cour 
izeous ladies, in silks and quilted petticoat 

tripping over the sands to their new home 


The Colonial-American women ot that 
time 


were accomplished needleworkers 


; 


Oriainal needlework 
picture by Geneva Lent 
of Calgary. Subject 

Mount Assiniboine. 
Reproduced from her 
book Needlepoint as a 
Hobby by permission 
of Harper and Bros 
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Chasubie of the red velvet 
set at the Ursulines of 
Quebec, embroidered with 
silver threads: gold lace 
surrounds the cross and 
the whole chasuble made 
st the Ursulines in the first 
pert of the eighteenth 
century 


Altar frontal called “The 
Rest of the Blessed Family’ 
38” x 90”) for the altar 
of the Sacred Heart, at 
the Ursulines of Quebec, 
embroidered with gold 
silver and silk threads, on 
3 background of creamy 
watered silk. Presumably 
made before 1700 
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Patchwork quilt The Rising Sun” by Mrs. H 
Waller, Wroxeter, Ontario 


Throughout Canada in the larger 
department stores there are special sections 
always crowded. offering threads and 
varns and patterns and transfers for 
embroidery on linen and crochet. Attract- 
ive books of patterns are available from 
the Canadian Spool Cotton Company 
Corticelli, Monarch. Beehive. and Lever 
Brothers Limited publish the Lux Knitting 
Book The T. Eaton Company has its 
own Lady Fair Book 

lo the French. to the Anglo-Saxons 
and to the native Indians have been added 
through immigration in the last hundred 
years many needlecraft workers of other 
racial groups The womenfolk in these 


This Madeira embroidery work was done by an old 
lady of eighty, in an Old Folks’ Home in Middle 
church, Manitoba 


racial groups may have been embroiderers 
or lace makers for centuries in Europe 
before they came to Canada Of the 
Scandinavians, the Norwegians have long 
been celebrated for their hardanger em- 
broidery (openwork on linen) with back- 
ground of satin stitch. and the Danes for 
their hedebo (openwork embroidery and 
lace) The Icelanders of to-day make 
among other things filmy shawls which are 
sewn, not woven. of finespun thread, and 
embroider their black dresses with gold 
In Sweden lace-making and linen em- 
broidery are handicrafts with long trad- 
itions. Every Swedish girl is taught to 
knit and sew 


Fine quilted bedspread 

made in the Province of 

Quebec by an English 
Canadian, 1996 


( (Canadian tha 
ratts Could 


Right Effective ar 
rangement of crocheted 
medallions joined by 
picot edging 


By \irs. E. Palmer 
Montreal 


ty 
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Waterlilies crocheted by Mrs. M. Chalk, Montrea! 


Sandwiched between Sweden and Russia 
are the Finns, who have their traditional 
peasant art with attractive embroidery on 
the blouses of the Finnish girls Just as 
in Sweden, every Finnish girl is taught 
to knit and sew, and those who come to 
Canada show their training in their 
inclination to spend any leisure moments 
in one or other of these forms of needle- 
crait 

Mary [Thomas, in her Embroidery Book 
\lusson Book Company), gives a chapter 
to Cross Stitch Embroidery so much 
practised by the Slavic racial groups which 
now form a large section of the Canadian 
population 


Shamrocks executed in satin and half-chain stitches 
By \irs E Palmer Montrea 


In their European homelands the adornment 
of clothes and household linen with this form ot 
work has been a peasant industry for hundreds ot 
vears. The designs and colour combinations are 
manifold, each country and sometimes each 
district claiming its own characteristic colours 
and designs, which are worked on counted threads 
without the guide of either graph or transter 
The European peasants are aghast at the sugges- 
tion of transters! 

“Cross stitch can be worked on almost an\ 
article clothes, household linens of all types 
curtains, cushions and so forth It is used for 
ecclesiastical and heraldic embroideries and was 
employed to work parts of the Syon Cope and 
the curtains of the Tabernacle In Victorian 
days Cross stitch was used to make little pictures 
which became widely misnamed ‘samplers 


Of the Slavic groups of New Canadians 
the most numerous are those of Ukrainian 


Embroidery from the Manitoba Branch, Canadian Handicrafts Guild. Ukrainian cross stitch, Indian beadwork 
Wheat design by Mrs. Lount of Winnipeg 


origin, (numbering about 300,000), and as 
it happens, they are also among the most 
outstanding in needlecraitt. The finest 
traditional patterns of Old Ukrainia have 
been kept alive in this country by the 
Ukrainian Women's Association of Canada 
which circulates approved designs in cross 
stitch to 4,000 subscribing members. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. G E. Dragan of Saskatoon 
President of this Association 


In spite of outside influences and change: 
which are bound to come with the passing of time 
the vast majority of the Ukrainian peasants 
remained true to their traditional patterns and 
designs, for they led an isolated existence in the 
village of their birth and thus were able to per- 
petuate the traditional handicratts of their 
incestors In the embroideries were to be found 
ige-old figures and symbols, the origin of which 
could be traced back to a civilization beyond the 
Christian era. However, with the passing cen 
turies, they had added a great deal of their own 
ind developed characteristics which differentiated 
them trom those of any other race 

In larger centres like Winnipeg, Edmonton 
ind Saskatoon, members are encouraged to 


t & Rogers phot 


embroider small pieces and at the close of the 
vear hold a sale of the articles made throughout 
the vear. uring our annual conventions, an 
exhibit is made of the completed projects and 
prizes awarded 
Superstitions are connecced with phases 
ot the craft among the Lkrainians For 
instance. a bride would choose red silk 
when embroidering a shirt for her bride- 
groom, believing that this colour insures his 
faithtulness tor life Before the main 
embroidering of a shirt was begun, one 
little motif or flower was inserted to the 
accompaniment of a praver This was to 
ward away evil spirits, enrol the shirt with 
luck and its wearer with happiness 
\nother Slavic group of New Canadians 
notable for skill in needlecraft are the 
[Nukhobors who came to Canada from 
South Russia in 1899 Joseph Elkington 
who wrote a book about them a few vears 
after they had settled in Saskatchewan 
had this to sa\ 
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CANADA'S MILLION AND \IORE NEEDLECR AFT WORIKERS 


During the meal | had admired the beautiful 
decorative work done by the needle on the gar- 
ments of the daughter-in-law, and at its conclusion 
the women ot the house displayed specimens of 
their weaving, dveing and embroidery. Some of 
the kerchiets worn by the women were beautifully 
embroidered in fine wools, work being as well 
executed as the most captious critic of art needle 
work could desire, the design being usually 
regular or geometric, and almost ecclesiastic in 
simplicity and harmony The knitting shown me 
by the daughter-in-law was as fine as that of the 
tamous Shetland shawls, and of the same gos 


amery quality 
From The Dukhobor as Hlome Maker 


Just as the French Canadians spin and 
weave to the accompaniment of folksongs, 
so in Russia the women sing as they sew 
at the evening besyedy a social gathering 
for talk, not dancing. So, too, the Ukrain- 
ian women who are now settled mostly in 
Western Canada are accustomed to sing 
as they sew 

These, like the other Slavic groups in 
(.anada, delight in bringing out their 
national embroidered costumes on_ the 
occasion of festivals, bazaars and pageants 
celebrating anniversaries, just as the Scots 
turn out in their tartan kilts at St. Andrews 
Lay Balls The annual spring-time Polish 
Hall at Winnipeg is one such occasion 

[he Romanians have their own torm 
ot cross stitch and their own couching and 
hackstitch or double-running The Slav 
\lontenegrins have their two stitch, the 
Slav Moravians of Czechoslovakia their 
distinctive tlat chain and stem stitch, and 
the Slav Serbians their reversing flat 
stitch and stem stitch, while the Albanians 
are noted tor powdering in cross and line 
stitch The sleeves of the peasants in 
(-zechoslovakia in pre-Hitler days were 
gav with evelets worked in variegated 
colours 

Most popular of all the Italian con- 
tributions to needlework is perhaps the 
\ssissi embroidery. specimens of which are 
included in the Lady [Tweedsmuir Handi- 
craft Exhibit lent by the \lanitoba 
Womens Institutes for demonstration in 
the handicratt courses of the Nlanitoba 
Department of Agriculture [his has the 
hackground embroidered in cross. stitch 
with the pattern left plain 

As already suggested, the stitches and 
patterns of embroidery identified with the 
Various racial groups of Europe provide an 
opening for better mutual understanding 
In 1924 a questionnaire sent out by the 
Manitoba Women's Institutes gave the 
information that homecrafts such as em- 


broidery. laces, spinning and weaving 
were being used as a method of approach 
and making friends with recently arrived 
immigrant families unable to speak English 
The extent of the following that exists 
in Canada for needlecraft and the asso- 
ciated crafts of crochet and knitting ts 
proved by the attention given to themin 
the women s magazines and in the women s 
pages of newspapers and farm weeklies 
Thus we find needlecraft pages in the 
National Home Monthly, the Canadian 
Home Journal! and Chatelaine, with a 
combined circulation of over 750,000, the 
Country Guide (monthly circulation 
180.000): the Farmers Magazine ‘monthly 
circulation 102.000). the Canadian 
Countryman (fortnightly circulation 
80,000). the Farmer's Advocate (fortnightly 
circulation 80,000); the Saskatchewan 
Farmer, Regina. (circulation 52.500 
the \fontreal Family Herald and W eekl\ 
Star (weekly circulation 313.731 
the Winnipeg Free Press Prairie Farmer 
(weekly circulation 282,500): and The 
Western Producer, Saskatoon. (weekl\ 
circulation 100,000. These publications also 
promote handicrafts in special sections 


Student at the Ecole Supérieure des Arts et Metiers 
Montreal 
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Roderick Kennedy. L-ditor of the 
llerald and Weekly Star. writes 
“As far as my experience goes, there 1s 
doubt at all about more people being interested 
in needlecratt than in books. To show the keen 
ness of this interest, | might mention that 37S 
of our patterns were sold during 194! the 
majority at twenty cents 
Ihe Toronto Star Weekly (circulation 
000,000), has a pattern service for needle 
craft and knitting which is very popula: 
Newspapers in all except three of the 
larger cities in Canada take the J oronto 
Star syndicated pattern features of Laura 
Wheeler and Alice Brooks in. which 
embroidery alternates with crochet his 
service is used by Irench as well as E-english 
language newspapers and reaches probah|\ 
about two million readers 
La Presse, La Patrie, lL Action Cath 
ligue, UEvénement-Journal, Le Soleil and 
Le Droit are among the French newspapers 
featuring embroidery and crochet patterns 
le Bulletin des Agriculteurs (382,000 
la Revue des Fermiéres (35.000). and 
Paysana (20,000) are magazines dealing 
with needlework as well as weaving 
American magazines catering to women 
have also large Canadian circulations 
\VieCall’s publish two special issues during 
the year devoted to needlework. each o 
which has a circulation of 24,000 in Can 
ada, each with instructions for 72 patterns 
for embroidery, crochet or knitting 
Ihe demands of the woollen comiorts 
for the Red Cross have, however, to a larac 
extent, side-tracked embroidery in favour 
of knitting among the English-speaking 
Canadians. A lady in the Eastern Town 
ships said to me the other day 
We think it a disgrace to be seen doi 
embroidery in these days. Every one should h« 
knitting for the Red Cross 
Yet knitting (an Anglo-Saxon word) is 
just another form of needlecraft. and is 
recognized as such in |hérése de Dillmont s 
Encyclopaedia of Needlework. of which 
over a million copies have been sold 
In spite of the temporary popularity 
of knitting, the editors of the pattern 
services report an increase in the demand 
for needlework and embroidery patterns 
lhe reason for this demand is that women 
who are doing so much knitting with heav, 
wools are turning for relaxation in the 
evenings to needlework. Others claim that 
the straightforward knitting required {fo 
Red Cross work becomes monotonous. and 


At top Crewel work by Mrs. Rowand, Regina 
Left:— Knitted dolls by Mrs. Mary Sieburth, Vancouver 
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CANADAS 
it is a relief to turn to handicratt 
Variety is rood deal 
of sewing required for some torms of Red 
Cross work, such as making quilts, Bundles 
for Britain and making ot garments for 
victims of bombed-out and invaded areas 

Some idea of the vast amount of woollen 
comforts (all handicraft) made tor the 
(Canadian Red Cross may be gathered trom 


ol more 


ot course, a 


the figures tor 194] 
| 4 ‘ 
Blankets. quilts. afghans, bed covers and 


lap robes were also issued to British l-orces 
and Merchant Marine Total supplies 
include 


Embroidery on a child's dress 
3t the Ecole Supérieure des 
Arts et Métiers, Montreal 


ION AND MORE NEE DLECR AL WORKERS 
In proportion to the amount of em- 
hroidery and fancy work (travaux de fan- 


that which ts 
\rts and Cratts 
however 


taisie) done in Canada 
marketed is small The 
Saskatoon 
activity the 
broidered linen with 
and ot Indian beadwor! 
made goods are sold to a limited extent in 
the Canadian Handicratts Guild shops in 
Winnipeg. Toronto and Montreal But 
the department stores seem to do tar more 
business in imported needlework than in 
the Canadian-made article This is 
haps just as well. There is plenty of worl 
of this nature to be done in the 
Canadian home the 
Canadian woman busy with her needle in 
her spare time. [he radio has come to sta) 
and its music makes a pleasant accompan!- 
ment to the movement of nimble fingers 


Society ol has for 


main 
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Ukrainian patterns 
and such hand- 
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CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 


EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


John Armitstead Wilson contributes in 
this issue an up-to-date historical record 
development of air services in 
Northwest lhe 


told to 


ot the 


(_anada s documentar\ 


story was first members ot 


the 


("anadian Society on 


\nnual 


(Geographical 
occasion of their Fourteenth 
eral Meeting held in Ottawa February 1° 
lt is a record of proud Canadian achieve- 
ment, and the writer, who has been in 
charge of Civil Aviation Development since 
1919. is pre-eminently qualified to record 
it with and authority. A 
native of Scotland, educated at University 
College. St. Andrews University. Mr 
Wilson spent some years in India before 
coming to Canada in 1905. He served with 
the Department of Naval Services. being 
\ssistant Deputy Minister 1918-1920, and 
Secretary of Canadian Air Board 1920- 
1922. The writers association with Avia- 
in Canada in time of 


particularl\ 


appreciation 


tion development 
and 
and useful article 


peace war provides a 


timel\ 


President of the 
this month 


Murray Gibbon 
Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
initiates our handicraft series (the assem- 
bling of which he has directed) with two 
articles from his own “Canadian 
Handicrafts Old and New’ and “Canada's 
Million and More Needlecraft Workers ~ 
Mir. Gibbon. who since 1913 has been 
General Publicity Agent for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, has had an interesting and 
Educated at Gordon s Col- 


pen 


varied career 
lege. Aberdeen: King's College, Aberdeen: 
Christ Church, Oxford: and the University 
of Gottingen, he early became interested in 
journalism and did editorial work. He 
also studied art at Westminster School in 
london and at the Colarossi Atelier, Paris, 
and travelled widely in Russia, Japan, 
\ustria, Hungary, and Scandinavia as 
supervisor of European propaganda for the 
Canadian Pacific 
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1913. he 


preparing 


\tter (Canada in 


added to his 


coming to 
activities by 
broadcasting programmes and publishing an 
analysis of tunes used in connection with 
over a period Ol 


English lvric 


300 


poetry 


Vears a pioneering work entitled 


\lelody and the Lyric which won inter- 
first 


\ssc )- 


and 


national founder and 
president of the Canadian Authors 


much time 


recognition 


ciation, he has devoted 
effort to improving the general welfare of 
writers. He handicraft festivals 
in Quebec to make known the arts of the 
habitants, and, by translating numerous 
Canadian folk-songs 
which resulted in the organizing of exten- 
sive folk-song and folk-dance festivals right 
(Canada \ the Roval 
also an author of note 


fiction 


revived 


initiated a vogue 


across fellow ot 
Society, he is 
having written books of history 
poetry, musical appreciation, literary his- 
and travel as well as ballad-opera 
librettos We 


are indeed fortunate in being privileged to 


folk-song translations. etc 


include him amongst our contributors 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Soviet Russia Maps. Edited by Gror«t 
GOODALL, M.A. (GEORGE PHILIP) & son, London 
Price 26 

This a pamphlet of 32 pages, 74%" x 10”, con 


taining maps of Russia, showing historical bound 
aries, political subdivisions and various physical 
industrial and economic phases of the Russia of 
today, together with brief explanatory notes. The 
maps are of very small scale and are by no means 
easy to read. The choice of the colours intended to 
bring out different features is such that, in some 
7 and 8, the various shades 


The text on page 11 


instances as on pages 6 
are almost indistinguishable 
includes an amazing statement that Russia contains 
“half a million rivers which for centuries have been 
This works 
miles and 


important channels of communication 
out to one river for every 16 square 
suggests a typographical error. Greater attention 
to details of colour selection and topography would 
have materially enhanced the this 
little book for which there is an obvious need at the 
time 


usefulness of 


present 


Per 
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Rest Better Work Better 


@ At strategic points along its belt of 
steel which stretches from the Atlantic 
and Pacific, the Canadian Pacific has 
established a chain of hotels. They 
were never more needed or more 
beneficial than to-day. When you 
travel on your peacetime or wartime 
missions, they are at your service. 


At the Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
and The Royal York, Toronto, as at 
other business centres or beauty spots, 
you will find unsurpassed service and 
accommodation with delightful meals 
and perfect facilities for entertain- 
ment, all at moderate prices. Relax 
and recuperate so that you may con- 
tinue your work refreshed in body 


THE ROYAL YORK, TORONTO and spirit. 
The largest hotel in the British Empire 
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OPEN THE YEAR ROUND ae? 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC Quebec, Que. ROYAL ALEXANDRA Winnipeg, Man. fat 

CORNWALLIS INN, Kentville, N.S. HOTEL SASKATCHEWAN Regina, Sask. 

McADAM HOTEL McAdam, N.B- EMPRESS HOTEL Victoria, B.C. 

ROYAL YORK Toronto, Ont. HOTEL PALLISER Calgary, Alta. 
*HOTEL VANCOUVER, Vancouver, B.C. 


“Operated by the Vancouver Hotel Co. Limited, on behalf of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways 


Always Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques 


Kindly mention CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL when replying to Advertisements V1 
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THE CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1943 
O 


The Fourteenth Annual General Meeting of The Canadian Geographical Society was held 
February 19th in the Lecture Hall, Victoria \lemorial \luseum, Ottawa, Dr. J) Desbarat 
President, presiding 
\iter welcoming those present, the Chairman delivered the tollowing address 
It is my pleasant duty, as President of the Society, to preside at this, the Fourteenth 
\nnual General \leeting ot the Society 
\s in tormer vears, the business of the present Annual \leeting does not go beyond the 
requirements set out in the Constitution and By-Laws, providing simply tor the election of Director 
to fill vacancies on the Board and tor a short resume of the activities of the Society during the past 
ear 
| am pleased to inform you that during the past twelve months there has been a recorded 
non almost every front—financially, and in the advancement ot the Society's objectives generally 
\s in the previous tour vears, turther funds were allocated tor the conduct of geographical research 
projects, and, in addition, we added a small surplus to our working capital Wuring the vear, the 
econd university graduate to receive the Society's studentship award, \ir. Llovd Reeds, completed 
his post-graduate studies at the Lniversity of Toronto under the direction of Dr. Griffith Taylor 


ind tollowing submission of his thesis,” Agricultural Geography ot the Lindsay-Peterborough Region 
was granted his \f. A. degree 
The Society s documentary films The History of Power in Canada” and “Portage 


ire in constant and increasing demand, and are enthusiastically received by scientific groups, students 
and the general public alike 
In the dissemination of geographical knowledge, the Society s Journal and reprints again 
plaved a significant role’ During the vear we were privileged to send a turther consignment of 
11,000 Journals tor the use of our active forces at home and abroad. Colonel Deacon, Director ot 
\uniliary Services, who kindly undertook the distribution of these magazines, later wrote to tell us 
how much our Journals had been appreciated by the various organizations to which they had been 
forwarded. Besides a letter of thanks from the Navy League which Colonel Deacon enclosed, we 
have received several other expressions of gratitude, notably from the Central Book and Magazine 
Depot of Military District No. 4, Montreal, and from the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire 
vhose Camps Libraries’ Convener wrote from the head office at Toronto as follows 
Mav |, on behalf of the Imperial Order Daughters of the Empire and the men in the Services 
thank you for your generous gift of the new Canadian Geographicals ” 
For vour information, these have been sent to the Senior Auxiliary Services Officer, \Mlajor 
PH. Philpott, at Canadian Military Headquarters in London, tor distribution to the men 
ver there It is General \fcNaughton'’s express desire that the men of Canada be kept in 
touch with things Canadian, and tor that reason these were sent to England 
General \icNaughton spoke at this Meeting a vear ago regarding our activities in thi 
respect This vear he writes to the Executive Secretary from overseas: ‘Congratulations to you 
nd ail associated with you on the great progress the Society is making and on the contribution you 
ire giving to making Canada better known to Canadians both at home and with us in the Army here 
During the vear, approximately one hundred and fitty thousand copies of the Journal and 
ilmost two hundred and twelve thousand copies of six reprints were published. — In pursuance of our 
editorial policy of recording appropriately events of particular Canadian significance, we have con 
tinued to present, in addition to our regular geographical articles, a series of documentary account 
recording the development of Canada’s war effort with regard to both her Active Services and her 
Industrial Front 
The prestige of the Society's official publication, the Canadian Geographical Journal 
srows steadily, if we may judge by the constant demand for reprints of articles published in it, increas 
ing use in libraries in this country and the United States as source material, the character and volume 
our correspondence, and the expressed opinions of statesmen, educationalists, editors of leading 
newspapers, etc. [It may also interest you to learn that in the fall of 1942 the Society sent out 1,500 
Questionnaires to school teachers across the Dominion. [ts objective in so doing was to determine 
what type of article they preferred, what new subjects they could suggest, and what innovations in 
reneral would prove valuable in the classroom. Replies poured in trom far and near, and, as a result 
of many excellent comments and suggestions as to how we could best serve teachers through the 
medium of our Journal, we have been able to effect certain changes which have resulted in a greatly 


increased circulation amongst schools in England as well as in Canada 

Our total membership strength at the end of last year was 8,319, or 17 better than at the 
close of 1941. May | re-emphasize at this time what | said a year ago:— The work of the Society is 
to a large degree, determined by its membership strength. We feel that its importance as an enlighten- 
ing and unifying force, and its opportunity for public service, was never greater than to-day | wish 
to thank our members for their splendid response to my appeal for co-operation made at this time 
last vear a response reflected in the 1,816 new memberships which have been entered in the Societ, 
during 1942 


| take this opportunity of expressing my appreciation to my fellow Directors and to the 
(chairmen and members of the various standing and special committees tor the time and attention 
thev have so freely given to the Society s affairs | also wish to thank our Executive Secretary and 
I-ditor, Gordon Dallvn, and his staff and field representatives for their services during the year 

\nd, in closing, may | make special reference to the newspaper editors of Canada, who, in 
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President and other Officers were re-elected 


nother vear (see Directors page 


President of the Society and Director « 
vest Passage by Air 
the National Film Board. a revised version of the sound film 
The retiring ten Directors of the Society 
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ear when space Was al 


Following the conclusion of 


ta premium tor rec ding world news ge 


than ever before to comments on, and reproductions of, various articles contained in the Canadian 


(seographical Journal 


reproduced in full in this issue of the Journal), and 
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renerously devoted more column 


{ the business portion of the Meeting, Mr. J. A. Wilson, Vice 
f Air Services delivered an illustrated lecture entitled “North 


through the courtesy ot! 
The Road to Tokyo was shown 


were re-elected to office for a further three-year 
the Board of Directors’ Meeting held immediately after the General Meeting, the 
lhe Editorial Committee of 1942 was re-appointed for 
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Does agriculture provide one of Quebec’s 
more important industries? Yes—although 
less than one-eighth of the total land-area 
of the province is suited to agriculture, it 
has always been amongst the foremost 
provinces in farm production. During the 
past sixty years there has been great 
progress, which is due largely to the efforts 
ff the Department of Agriculture. Many 
farm demonstrations have been arranged, and 
agricultural colleges have been established to 
encourage the breeding of good farm animals 
and the introduction of the best seeds, the 
most modern implements, and improved ma- 
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d) ARTHABASKA an Iroquois India 
word meaning “a place obstructed by reeds 
and grass This name was first given t 


the water-ways of the district 

e \NTICOSTI from the Spanish anti, 
“before” or “bevond”, and ta, the “coast” 
t) SAGUENAY origit disputed; possibl\ 
from the Cree Indian sake, “to emerge”, 
“water. that is, “water whic! 


and ni 
emerges” (from between high rocks). 

g) HocHELAGA probably from tl 
Iroquois oshelaga, meaning place where 


one is surprised in an ambuscade and held 


in derision”. 

h) QueBec from an Indian word, 
common to the Algonquin, Cree and Micmac 
languages, signifying “narrows”, “contrac 
tion”, “obstruction”. You will see that 
“where the river 


Quebec situated 


narrow 
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THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON 
COMPANY Latin America.  Countrysides and United 


Regions, by roBeRT s. PLATT, Professor of Geog 


(THE CENTRAL AGENCY LIMITED) raphy, University of Chicago. \feGraw-Hill Book 
Co $4.00 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


This is one of a number of excellent books on 
Latin America which have appeared within the 
last few years, and which are doing much to give 
the inhabitants of North America a better under- 
standing of the problems of our southern neighbours 
They are a very practical and valuable means ot 
furthering the “good neighbour” policy which has 


AND CLARK'S ANCHOR | biterties 
SIX CORD SPOOL COTTON The present book is geography of the sort that 


concerns itself with economies and rural life rather 
ilso than with the physiographical or historical aspect 


J. & P. COATS’ of the subject. The author's method is simple and 
- extremely effective a description in general terms 
MERCER-CROCHET COTTON, of a country or district, followed by detailed studie 
J&P COATS’ of selected farms, ranches or other industries which 
- ; can be considered typical of that area. To use a 

SHEEN MERCERIZED SEWINGS, 


mining term, the author has taken “grab samples 


CLARK'S ANCHOR STRANDED of rural life from the Rio Grande to Patagonia, and 


has, against all probability, managed to combine 
EMBROIDERY COTTON, ETC. them into a homologous book. The range ot 
subjects covered is wide: sugar, coffee, cacao, sisal 
cotton, fruit, wine, livestock, bananas and an 
infinity of minor tropical products. The types ot 
establishments selected tor special study range trom 
a subsistence homestead in Haiti with a hectare of 
e cotton, two goats and tour chickens, to the great 

Ever thin sugar centrals of Cuba and Guiana; trom the 
) g banana plantations of Central America to a remote 

trading post on the Amazon, a rich estancia in 
\rgentina or a sheep ranch in Patagonia. They are 
in rintin enhanced by excellent illustrations and, in most 
cases, a scale plan of the property showing character- 

stic land uses, and include information on marketing 

problems and financial returns. The book concludes 


Vakers of 


FROM THE IDEA with chapters on Latin American habitats and 
TO THE economies and political structure which are well 
FINISHED JOB illustrated with maps and diagrams 

In common with most recent writers on geo- 

Canadian Printing and Lithograpbing graphical subjects, the author displays a tendency 
Co. is completely equipped to prepare to use new and technical terms which are not ; 
and produce all classes of printing, commonly in the layman's vocabulary, which makes as 

including Magazines, House Organs, the book at times somewhat difficult to read 


Geography is above all others the science of the 


Calendars, Catalogues, Broadsides, 
layman, and even at the risk of some circumlocution, 


Booklets, Folders, and Leaflets. 


it would seem preferable to keep this subject as far 9 
as possible from such technicalities 
CANADIAN PRINTING This book gives the reader the results of many vos 
years of field study and acute observation by their a es 
and LITHOGRAPHING author and others, and constitutes a valuable con- _~* 
COMPANY LIMITED tribution to our knowledge of Latin America s 
. problems. As such it is heartily recommended to 
2151 Ontario St. East, Montreal ali those who wish for a wider appreciation of the 
Telephone FR. 2111 other half of America ¥ 
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